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IF THE FISH AREN’T BITING YET WE HAVE AN IDEA SOMEONE SOON WILL BE FINDING IT OUT 


’s News, Page 5—What Will Things Cost? Page 14 
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Eighteen Outstanding | 
Features of the 


1. Increased strength and durability. 
due to better methods of heat treat- 
ing, casting and shaping of parts. 
2. Frame cast in one piece. Perfect 
alignment of parts assured. 

3. Roller and ball bearings assure 
light draft. 

4. Wider and heavier driving gear. 
Well protected from dirt. Stronger 
bevel gears. 

5. Improved clutch—tension equal- 
ized by spring pressure. 

6. Improved bearings with better 


2. tary aco omit ter WE CCormick- Deering 


ings for replacement. 

€. auonstc peer ovine Hay Tools Traser ore 

fect connection with knife head. Tractor Operation 
Easily removed and replaced. 

®. Greater flexibility of cutter bar. HE McCormick-Deering dealer has much to offer you 
Follows ground better. Weight of i 

bar carried on wheels. i 


10. Unusually high lift, with both 
foot and hand levers. 


41. Improved lifting device with 


simple adjustments. 
drawn tools. 

Na cls a ponpemtle mer mee Sam, Think of the speed with which the Farmall operator below is turning 

P Ee alfalfa into crisp, air-dried hay. Once over the field and the hay is ready 
13. Hardened steel plates protect for the mow or stack. That's new haying efficiency. 
the cuter bar Gam «eer fem Ge The same speed and efficiency applies to every operation, whether you 
knife. favor self-dump rakes, combined side rakes and tedders, or sweep rakes. 
14. Improved guards, equipped with Mowing, raking, stacking—all are speeded up, resulting in money-saving 
steel ledger plates with serrated labor economies and hay that tops the list in feeding and market value. We 
edges. assure you your local McCormick-Deering dealer 
15. One-piece, drop-for knife Below: Mowing andrak- can offer you equipment that will completely 
head, a See con- ing satisfy you, whether you operate your farm with 
nection for pitman. horses or power. 


16, Simple adjustment to set regis- 
tration of knife. 


17. Wider range of tilt for cutter bar. 
18. Stronger and more serviceable 
hitch. 
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INTERNATIONAL HarvesTEeR 


606 Se. Michigan Avenue : OF AMERICA ; 
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Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money 

If you want to do business with the most prosperous absolutely amazing to those who have never used this 
farmers in the South, use the classified columns of THE leading and largest farm weekly. Now is the time of year 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. Its clas- when results are even greater than usual. Send your order 
sified advertisers report positive results which would seem to our nearest office. , 


THOROUGHBRED, WORTH 
& KEITH HATS 


the 











handsome new Spring in 
an Worrts and 
ve 


Saris coat 
not ? 
BY THIS TRADE MARK 


sure that your hat will , 
and give long wear. 2 Accept no substitute. GOMBAULT’S Caustic 
S Balsam has been known and used for over half a 
century. An absolutely safe and reliable liniment 
2ountert-itritant and blister, for both veterinary and 
MAN treatment. At all dealers or direct. 





Sole Di: s 
40 East 34th Street New York 
(ARIA EI RAEI TOR TASS ET. 
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| SEE by the ads in this paper some 
of the kids is still in school, at least 
I see three is left in one school. I reckon 
they took’out the rest of the seats so 
them as is left can 
play marbles be- 
tween times. That’s 
a right good ad for 
that stuff to eat 
especially if it 
makes all boys 
smarter than girls 
like them seems to 
be. 

I see by the ads 
in this paper where 
ome woman shure 
has got plenty to 7 

eat. I don’t see nothin’ about that to 7 
give her a sore throat. Is that why she | 
looks so glum or is it because she is by. | 
herself? Maybe she needs some good | 
company. 

IT see by the ads in this paper the best 
lookin’ cup of coffee not to be coffee I 
ever see in my life. It looks so good I'd 
like to blow it a little to cool it and take 
a good sip. I wonder if you use milk 
and sugar with this kind of coffee. I see 
down at the bottom of the ad where you 
can get enough for a week by writin’ 
and askin’. Well, that settles it. That's 
just exactly what I’m goin’ to do. - 

I see by the ads in this paper the worm 
has turned and the caterpillar ain’t no 
longer just a fuzzy worm to be stomped 
under foot. On the contrary he has got 
to be a iron horse that can do some ~ 
stompin’ on his own account. Now who J 
would ever of thought to call that thing 
a caterpillar? But it does look more 
like that than anything else; don’t it? 

T got ‘a ‘letter I'd like to show you :— 

“Tippo, Miss., 
“Bill Casper, “March 17, 1928. 
The Progressive Farmer, 
“Dear Bill :— 

“I thought that I had found a ‘buddie’ J 
in you. It looks like now that I was 
mistaken. You seemed to believe as I do 
that woman should do her share of the 
work in her capacity as helpmeet to 
man, also you seemed to me to believe 
that God’s laws made regarding the Sab- 
bath Day was superior to money or any- 
thing else but from what you say in this 
week’s Progressive Farmer about regular 
job and regular pay makes me think you 
are weakening. If you don’t mind you 
will ‘be like Esaw, who sold his birth- 
right for a mess of potage and afterward 7 





ee | 





found no place for repentance though he 7 


sought it with tears. 
“Yours, etc., 
“A. G. Murphy.” 

If the editor will just give me room 
I'd like to write a answer to this good J 
brother. His idees and mine run in the 9 
same channel. No, brother, I don’t aim 4 
to violate the Lord’s day. Of course a? 
feller with stock has got to do a little ¥ 
feedin’ of a Sunday, but aside from that 7 
you don’t ketch me doin’ no work. 

But of. course with women it’s differ- J 
ent. Folks has to eat, so women has to” 
cook, and I ain’t never heard no man’) 
objectin’ to that. Even the preacher when 
he happens to come home with you don't 
offer no objections to a good meal. 

Now if it’s all right for women to} 
work like that on Sunday, I don’t see 
no objection to them doin’ a Tittle more 
Brother, I know what’s a worryin’ you 
It's the idea about the cows havin’ to ber 
milked Saturday nights and Sundays! 
You can see from the above you don't 
have to worry about that because Mar# 
thy does the milkin’ at our house just 
like your old woman does at yours. 5@ 
if I get a few more cows I won't b 
violatin’ the Sabbath, that is so long as 
don’t get more than Marthy can milk 
It's all right, brother, go right ahead 
I’m real proud I can remove this stumi= 
lin’ block that has kept you out of a goo 
business. I’d be right glad if I could 
run across you some time. 

Yours truly, 
| BILL CASPER. 
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Better Corn Crops for the South 


VI. Proper Planting Will Help Boost Yields 


ing better yields of corn in the South, the ‘time 
of planting is often one of the important influ- 
ences. It appears to be one of those problems that is 
never solved for all time in any community. In the 
section about Athens, Georgia, the 
farmers were partial to early plant- 
ing (April) between 1900 and 1910, 
but between 1910 and 1920 medium 
plantings (May) became much 
more popular. From 1919 to 1924, 
June plantings succeeded well. 


The principal reason for these 
changes apparently was the distri- 
bution of rainfall through the 
summer months. Between 1900 and 
1910, there were good rains during 
the second week in June and again during the first week 
in July on seven of the 10 years. Between 1910 and 
1920, the early part of June was dry but the second and 
fourth weeks of July were wet the majority of the 
years. The early planted corn needs the rains during 
the first part of June and again about the first of July, 
while the medium planted corn does best if good rains 
come early in July and again the latter half of the 
month. The June-planted corn tassels and silks in early 
August and is dependent on the rains at that time for 
good yields. 

One of the methods of distributing the risks from 
variable rainfall is to make more.than one planting. 


More Than One Planting 
SOME cases three plantings are 
considered advisable—one early, one 
medium, and the other rather late. 
One writer, in the past, has advised 
planting corn each week during the 
season as long as there is a chance of 
maturing.the crop before frost, but this 
number of plantings through the Cot- 
ton Belt would be excessive for most 
farmers. Two plantings, one fairly 
early and the other medium to late 
seem to fit Cotton Belt conditions bet- 
ter wan any other plan. 

Of the different dates of planting, the 
early is most sure to make at least some 
corn. Even-in the very dry summer of 
1925 the early-planted corn at Athens 
made a small yield while the medium- 
to late-planted failed entirely. The 
medium-planted corn will usually make 
the. best yields on the majority of years 
but will make very low yields on ex- 
cessively dry summers. The June 
plantings of torn will sometimes pro- 
duce well but will fail more often than 
the early or medium plantings. 


Dodge Drouth, Heat, and Insects 


HE date of planting will enable 

one to grow the crop of corn at 

the most favorable time. It is lit- 
erally dodging the drouth, heat, and 
insect pests. In the portion of the Cot- 
ton Belt, west of Georgia, except a nar- 
row. strip along the Gulf of Mexico, 
the summer rainfall, particularly in 
August, is less than in the section from 
Georgia eastward. This will mean June 
plantings will not be as good to the 
west of Georgia as they will be in Geor- 
gia and to the eastward. The southern 
half of Georgia is too hot in June and 
July for the young corn to develop 


O' THE different things that can be done in mak- 


PAUL TABOR 


By PAUL TABOR 
Prof., Farm Crops, Ga. State College of Agriculture 


corn to the upper portion of the Cotton Belt from 
Georgia east. The medium planted corn is safest from 
the insect pests and the very early corn is next. 

When all things are considered, medium planting, 
which is four to six weeks after the first date that corn 
can be planted is the safest time, early planting second 
and late planting third. 

Changes can be made in the time of planting by 
watching the different fields of corn in a community 
and discovering which date of planting is giving the 
best results. 


Water-furrow or Level Planting 


N A test of planting in water furrows and on a level 
rs Athens, there have been two years out of seven 

that significantly increased yields were made by 
planting in a water furrow. There have not been the 
large differences expected when the test was begun. 
When the plants are spaced close in the drill the water- 
furrow method has been more successful in comparison 
with level planting than when the plants are far apart. 
Planting in the water furrow makes the plant easy to 
cultivate if grass gets a good start during rainy weath- 
er or during the time work is being done on other crops. 

Planting in the water furrow may be injurious under 
some conditions. Several farmers have reported poor 





normally and too dry in September and 
October for the ears to fill out well. 
This further limits June plantings of 


W. T. Cheney is the intgrocted admirer. 


TWO-HORSE CULTIVATOR CORN AFTER VETCH 


e corn grew on the farm of 


He is now count agent in Covington County, Ala. 
. N. King. 


results, and their troubles have been traced back to a 
poor seedbed- for the young corn plants to get started 
off properly. The start a young corn plant gets deter- 
mines, more than most of us have believed, how well 
that plant will do. Planting in a water furrow next to 
cold clay, especially when no fertilizer is used, will not 
give the young corn plant a good start. It will be better 
to partly fill up the furrow with topsoil and plant in this. 

Where the land is so low that drowning of the corn 
plants is likely during a wet summer it will be prefer- 
able to plant on beds instead of deep furrows. The beds 
may be narrow enough for only two rows of corn or 
they may be wide enough for 8 or 10, depending on how 
much danger of drowning there happens to be. The 
water furrows between the beds are run like ditches to 
afford the greatest drainage. 

Most of the low damp lands planted to corn in the 
South do not need bedding out as the drainage is suffi- 
cient. The best time of planting on these bottom lands 
is later than on the hill lands because they are longer 
in warming up in the spring. 

The planting of corn on beds may be helpful on very 
poor hill lands where little or no commercial fertilizer 
or stable manure is used. The bed will give the young 
corn plants a much better start than any other method 
of preparation. It is very doubtful if growing corn 
on such soils is practical, however, as the yields are 
too low. 


Spacing the Corn Correctly 


HE spacing of corn is usually determined at the 
time of planting, as few farmers plant too thick 
and later thin to a stand. Most of the literature 
dealing with spacing uses “number of stalks per acre” 
to express the spacing while most farmers in Georgia 
use “width of row and thickness in the 
drill.” To get, the number of stalks 
per acre, the area occupied by one 
stalk is calculated and this is divided 
into the area of an acre (43,560 square 
feet). If the rows are four feet and 
the plants are two feet in the drill, each 
plant will occupy 8 square feet which, 
divided into 43,560 square feet, will 

give 5,445 stalks per acre. 

An approximation of the-correct rate 
of-spacing corn is to allow 100 stalks 
per bushel and to plant for the number 
of bushels the land can be expected to 
produce. This method has been refined 
by the Tennessee Experiment Station 
so that spacing for the different varie- 
ties in that portion of the South on 
lands of varying degrees of richness 
may be done more accurately. 

The width of rows is important. On 
the heavier and richer lands where the 
root growth is likely to be small, 3%4- 
foot rows are usually best, but on loose 
light soils which are rarely very fer- 
tile, 6-foot rows: may be used success- 
fully if the number of plants per acre 
is not changed. 

_ On rich land, thick spacing will give 
better yields than thin or medium spac- 
ing, according to the results of five 
years’ work at Athens, Georgia. The 
thick spacing planted ina water furrow, 
if hill lands are used, is doubly certain 
to give slightly larger yields. Eight 
thousand stalks per acre have con- 
sistently yielded more than 4,000 stalks 
per acre, which is about average num- 
ber used on the better lands in Georgia. 


Editor’s Note.—This is the sixth of a 
series on “Better Corn Crops for the 
South” prepared for us by Mr. Tabor. 
We hope you are reading with interest. 
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WOULD ORDERLY MARKETING OF 
COTTON PAY? 


} WV Fon, @ the orderly marketing of farm prod- 

ucts, the cotton crop for instance, bring better 

prices to producers? 

A number of economists and others not in sympathy 
with the orderly codperative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts are making much ado over their discovery (?) that 
the price of cotton, for instance, has generally or on the 
average only been high enough during the latter months 
of the cotton year to pay the carrying charges. From 
this they draw all sorts of unwarranted conclusions. 
For instance, they assert that the idea for orderly mar- 
keting throughout the year is erroneous, because a 
comparison of prices shows it does not pay to hold cot- 
ton. This in turn is their basis for contending that the 
practice of dumping cotton on the market does not 
depress the price. It would be interesting to have these 
wise economists tell us how they know dumping does 
not depress prices and how they know it would not pay 
to hold cotton. 

In the first place, cotton always has been dumped and 
no one knows whether an orderly marketing of the 
crop would affect the prices differently or not. Since 
65 to 70 per cent of the crop is marketed in four 
months, September 15 to January 15, no one knows 
whether it would pay to hold cotton or not, for it has 
never been done. 

Because the holding of 15 to 25 per cent of the crop 
for marketing during eight months of the year has not 
proved profitable, is no reason for assuming that it 
does not depress prices to dump 75 per cent of the 
entire year’s supply on the market in four months. 
What tthe effect would be to orderly market the crop 
or to orderly market 80 or 90 per cent of it no one can 
say, for such a thing has never been done. 

Some say that it is necessary to sell 75 per cent of 
the crop in less than half the year, because the spinners 
buy 75 per cent of their needs in five or six months. 

_ ‘Why do spinners do seasonal buying when they use 
cotton the whole year through? The reason is plain. 
The producers must sell, or the vast majority of them 
must, in the three or four months during and imme- 
diately after harvesting the crop. If the producers 
must sell in that manner, naturally that is when the 
crop is going to be bought. The necessity of the pro- 
ducer has formed the habit of the spinner. 

The results from dumping or from the holding of a 
small portion of the crop, generally little more than 
the surplus, proves nothing regarding what would re- 
sult if the whole crop or a large part of it was mar- 
keted differently. 

There is positively no evidence to prove that it would 
not pay to hold the larger part of the crop and market 
in an orderly manner, for it has never been done and 
cannot be done so long as the producers market their 
crop individually. As individuals, they must dump the 
crop or market 70 to 75 per cent of it in four months. 
They are obliged to sell and cotton will therefore be 
dumped, until the producers market 50 per cent or more 
of the crop coéperatively. Somebody must carry a 
part of the crop. The producers, codperating, can 
carry the crop’ needed for consumption during the last 
half of the cotton year—February to July inclusive— 
cheaper than brokers or spinners can do so individually. 
But they have never done it; hence, it is folly and 
decidedly unscientific for these old school economists 
to assume that such an orderly system of marketing 
would not prove profitable. 


MARCH OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


OME of us have the idea that codperative mar- 

keting is making slow progress. But when you 

get right down to the facts in the matter, the 
progress has really been remarkable. Last year more 
than one-fifth of all agricultural products was mar- 
keted codperatively. 

In the ten years from 1915 to 1925 the number of 
farmers’ marketing and purchasing associations, chiefly 
cooperative, practically doubled, and their aggregate 
membership increased by 315 per cent. The amount of 
business handled by the associations reporting in 1925 
was 277 per cent greater than that handled by those 
reporting in 1915. 

The Department of Agriculture had 10,803 associa- 
tions listed om its books at the close of 1925. These 
associations had an aggregate membership of 2,700,000. 
Many farmers,\ however, belonged to more than one 
association, so, that the total number of farmers served 
by codperative associations in the United States is 
estimated at 1,900,000. 

The associations from which the department has 
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APRIL RAINS 
"Tesi are all kinds of April rains—the 
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“shining ranks of rain” which come with 
a musical clatter and patter; the harsh, 
driving rains, before which 
birds hasten to cover, trees toss 
in agony, and flowers bend low 
to Mother Earth for protec- 
tion; and the soft, fine rains, 
which descend like a benedic- 
tion upon the earth. The grow- § 
ing flowers, unafraid, lift up 4%. 
their opening chalices to receive 
the life-giving drops; the birds 
flit from tree to tree, chirping 
contentedly, and distant hills 
and forests appear softly blur- 
red, as though seen through a 
fine, chiffon-like veil; while 
through the mists the white 
dogwood gleams like a lovely 


wraith of the woods. , 
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obtained records transacted business in 1925 to the 
amount of $2,400,000,000, probably nine-tenths of which 
amount represented sales of farm products, while the 
rest represented purchases of farm suppliés. 

The largest volume of business credited to any 
one state was $223,980,000, for 1,383 associations in 
Minnesota. 

Membership increases of 1,000 per cent or more oc- 
curred in Missouri, Oklahoma, Georgia, Indiana, North 
Carolina, and Mississippi. Six states—Washington, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Idaho, Nevada, and Rhode 
Island—had fewer codperative association members in 
1925 than in 1915. Only one state, however—Nevada 
—handled a smaller volume of. codperative business in 
1925 than in 1915. 


DEBENTURE PLAN GOOD BUT FAILS TO 
SOLVE SURPLUS PROBLEM 
"[ ven National Grange is backing the export de- 





benture plan of farm relief legislation. This plan, 

Grange officials say, secures for the farmers al- 
most exactly the same benefits as are sought through 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 

The Progressive Farmer has always looked with 
favor on the Export Debenture bill. It will undoubtedly 
help farmers, but it by no means does the same things 
or accomplishes the same purpose as the McNary- 
Haugen bill. There is no conflict between the two 
bills. The export debenture raises prices, but it does 
not stabilize them. With this bill in effect you can still 
expect to see cotton go from 10 to 25 cents in a few 
months’ time. It does not even touch the temporary 
surplus problem, and it is this temporary surplus that 
produces the serious breaks in the cotton market. The 
McNary-Haugen bill with the proper contro! of the 
equalization fee should give the South a more stable 
market for its cotton. At least it is the most promising 
plan that has ever been suggested to accomplish this 
purpose. 

Stated in the simplest terms, the export debenture 
plan is an arrangement whereby exporters of certain 
agricultural products receive from the Treasury De- 
partment certificates having a face value established by 
Congress and intended to represent the difference in 
costs of-production here and abroad, such certificates 
being negotiable and good for their face value in the 
payment of import tariffs on any articles later imported. 


The farmer, codperative organization, or commercial 
exporter may not desire to import directly, but the cer- 
tificates would be readily negotiable to American im- 
porters at a slight discount. Naturally the effect of such 
an arrangement would be immediately to raise by the 
amount of export debenture tariff; the prices of those 








Next Week and Later : 


A Success Talk for Farm Boys—By Clarence Poe. 

April Work in Garden and Orchard—By L. A. 
Niven. 

Care of the Cow After Calving—By Tait Butler. 

A Better Day—By, J. W. Holland. 

Cash Track Selling—By William J. Firor. 

Jim Wilson and Francis Flood in Laguna, Canary 
Islands. 








farm products now held down to the foreign level. This 
would be true because any holder of these products 
could readily sell his~supply in the foreign market at 
the foreign price and get in addition the value of the 
export debenture -or certificate. He is therefore able 
and willing to pay a higher price and the general price 
level for these crops in this country would rapidly as- 
cend by approximately the amount of the export de- 
benture, : 

This plan is based primarily upon the theory that 
since the farmer is asked to support the protective tariff 
high-price-level system, yet is unable to realize the 
direct benefits contemplated by that system because 
crop production is still slightly in excess of our home 
needs, he should have some compensating offset. 

As stated, with the export debenture plan in effect 
you can still expect cotton to go from 25 to 10 cents a 
pound in a few months’ time. Without. the bill, it 
would have gone from 23 to 8 cents a pound. In other 
words, if the rate on cotton under the bill is 2 cents a 
pound, the price of cotton will be increased by this 
amount no matter whether the market is up or down. 
But the thing of greatest importance to the South is to 
stabilize the market at a price that will give a profit to 
reasonably efficient producers. As we see the matter, 
the South would be better off with an average price of 
18 cents a pound, provided the range in price did not 
go below 15 cents or above 20 cents, than would be the 
case with an average price of 20 cents a pouad with the 
market fluctuating between a peak of 30 cents and a low 
of 10 cents. It is this expectation of 20-cent cotton and 
the realization of a 10-cent price that ruins us. Making 
a crop on a 20-cent basis, and selling it for 10 cents, is 
what hurts. If we knew what to expect in the way of 
prices, we could then plan our work accordingly. If 
cotton was stabilized at around 18 or 20 cents, a farmer 
could then learn to grow it for that price or quit the 
game. As matters now stand, a farmer does not know 
where he stands or what to expect. So stabilization of 
prices is the important thing. The Export Debenture 
bill will increase prices; the McNary-Haugen bill will 
stabilize them. Both bills will serve two useful pur- 
poses, but of the two, the McNary-Haugen bill is the 
more important. Of course, if agriculture can’t get the 
McNary-Haugen bill it should be glad to have the 
export debenture plan. But the issue should not be 
confused. The Export Debenture bill will not solve the 
surplus problem. It does not do what the McNary- 
Haugen bill promises to accomplish. 


REPLACING HUMAN HANDS WITH STEEL, 
IRON, AND POWER 


N CONNECTION with our picture page on page 

8, “If You Can. Save a Man, Buy a Machine,” we 

were greatly interested in a special news dispatch 

from Auburn summarizing the results of a ‘recent in- 
vestigation conducted by Prof. M. L. Nichols, head of 
the department of agricultural engineering, and J. B. 
Wilson, extension agricultural engineer. We quote here 
just a few of the high lights in the report :— 

“With steel, iron, and power, human hands are 
being replaced on the farms of Alabama. . . . The 
farm machinery business this season will exceed by 
far that of any past season so far as Alabama is 
concerned. In reality a farm machinery era is here. 

“The result of this is greater production 
per man; and the individual who increases his pro- 
duction in agriculture is increasing his income.” 
Through farm implement schools conducted at We- 

tumpka, Gadsden, Greensboro, Ozark, and Vernon in 
coéperation with county agents and farm machinery 
manufacturers, Mr. Wilson has found farmers keenly 
interested in knowing more about farm machinery, the 
kind to buy, and how each can be used to best ad- 
vantage. 

This awakening, not only to the advantages but to the 
necessity of better machinery is evident nearly every- 
where. Time might have been when one farmer might 
somehow manage to “get on” regardless of ‘how much 
more it cost him to produce his crop than it did his 
neighbor, but he can’t do it today. Sooner or later, he 
must come to the use of the same sort of machines 
which his more efficient neighbor has adopted, or be 
forced out of farming. ’ 


See aw 


YDICATIONS are that Louisiana will ship 37,000,- 


000 quarts of strawberries this year, as compared to 
17,000,000 last year. This doubling of the produc- 
tion is due largely to bigger yields per acre rather than 


to much increase in acreage. The first carload of this _ : 
year’s crop moved Saturday, March 24, or just one — 


month later than last season. Alabama will have about 
9,000,000, Texas 3,300,000, and | Mississippi 


1,800,000 and 2,000,000 quarts. 
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The World’s 


States so much needed Theodore Roosevelt, or so 

much wished that he were alive again, as during 
the last sixty days. At a time when Roosevelt’s suc- 
cessor in the Presidency and in the leadership of his 
party has been deplorably, if not 
shockingly, silent concerning a na- 
tional disgrace, who has not wish- 
ed that “Terrible Teddy” ‘were 
here again to. thunder the anathe- 
mas of God against Teapot Dome 
and its evidences of spiritual wick- 
edness in high places, against the 
“malefactors of great wealth,” and 
against these who fail to speak out 
or take sides when far-reaching 
moral issues wait on the decision 


Pisster som never since his death has the United 
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of the people! 


Senators Borah and Capper Speak Out 


UT if Roosevelt is not here to denounce plunderers 

and pussyfooters, and if the spokesmen.atid repre- 

sentatives of the industrial East have shown a 
callous indifference to the situation that is nothing less 
than depressing, fortunately two great leaders of the 
agricultural West have spoken in no uncertain voice. 


Senator Wm. E. Borah of Idaho is probably the 
ablest and most courageous man in either House of 
Congress—so able and so courageous that if he could 
become his party’s nominee for President he would 
attract almost the solid independent vote of the country 
and. vast numbers of Democrats as well. As he said 
in the United States Senate last month in discussing 
the Teapot Dome incident :— 


“For slimy, sordid, drab betrayal of .a. public 
trust, relieved of every element of vision or ambi- 
tion, which sometimes adds fascination to crime, I 
know of nothing in the history of peculation to be 
compared in the meanness of spirit and vulgarity 
of purpose with the group of men who met in the 
‘little green house’ in the very shadow of the Capi- 
tol in 1921 and 1922.” 


With like vigor and directness, another distinguished 
Republican Senator, Arthur Capper of Kamsas, has 
spoken in a way to lift himself into greater eminence 
and higher public favor. Said he:— 

“For spectacular rottenness, I doubt whether we 
have the equal of Teapdt Dome in American his- 
tory, or ever will have. 


“For ‘ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain’; for intrigue and plot; for impudent daring; 
for melodramatic episodes; for duplicity, craft, 
and cunning—the conspiracy of Teapot Dome is 
the equal of any of the major crimes carried out 
by unscrupulous and infamous freebooters in the 
Middle Ages.” 


“Merciless Publicity” for Campaign 
Expenditures 


ORTUNATELY, neither Senator Borah nor Sen- 

ator Capper stopped with mere denunciation. They 

put their fingers on one of the chief sources of the 
trouble—the contribution of enormous sums to party 
campaign funds, with the result that political organiza- 
tions come under obligations to men greedy for profit 
and plunder. Senator Borah has not only appealed to 
the public to stop such practices in future, but has 
taken the Jead in raising a fund to repay the campaign 
contribution made by Harry F. Sinclair. 

Senator Arthur Capper sounded a bugle call to the 
American people when he likewise declared in a pub- 
lished statement :— 

“Our laws governing the use of campaign funds, 
in practice, are ineffective. They have no teeth. Cam- 
paign expenditures should be limited by law. The 
real source of every contribution should be a 
matter of public record. Merciless publicity as to 
the source of campaign funds is as to 
prevent corrupt elections as a law placing a limit 
upon the amount of money that can be expended. 

“Congress and the states must find more effective 
— of preventing lavish use of money in elec- 
ions. 

Right thinking men in all parties owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Wm. E. Borah and Arthur Capper for their 
courageous declarations and constructive leadership. 
Jne event after another in recent months has empha- 
sized the menace of money in politics, and both state 
legislatures and our National Congress must adopt poli- 
cies to curb the evil. Prime necessities include not only 
the “merciless publicity” and other remedies advocated 
by ‘Senator Capper in the matter of campaign contri- 
butions but also fairer election laws governing , both 


Party primaries and regular elections, including the 
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News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Australian or secret ballot. “Men will not buy votes 
if they cannot see them delivered.” 


Teapot Dome and Muscle Shoals 


N THE Teapot Dome case, an enormousty valuable 

natural resource that should have been held for the 

benefit of all the people was tramsferred tc private 
possession for a mere song—as a result of corruption. 
In the proposed transfer of Muscle Shoals to a private 
corporation no corruption is charged, but nevertheless 
the principle is wrong. The United States Senate has 
acted wisely in saying that Muscle Shoals should be 
operated “by the people, for the people.” 

We are just at the beginning of “the era of water- 
power.” Coal mines are soonexhausted, ‘but water- 
powers last forever. Just because a lot of time seems 
to have been wasted in deciding what to do with Muscle 
Shoals is no reason why we should now surrender to a 
fit of petulant impatience and say, “Here, take it,” to the 
first company which comes along with specious prom- 
ises about “‘cheap fertilizers” that cannot be carried out. 

Let the United States operate Muscle Shoals and find 
out for itself what can be done with it both as an 
agency for making fertilizer and as an agency for de- 
veloping power. 


The Conspiracy,of Silence 

HE Presidential campaign drags or in a generally 

unedifying way. It has been termed “a conspiracy 

of silence.” The leading candidates of both par- 
ties seem to think that a policy of silence, evasion, and 
pussyfooting is the surest road to popular favor. At 
the present time Alfred E. Smith has more delegates 
than any other Democratic aspirant, and Herbert 
Hoover probably has more than any other Republican 
aspirant, but no single ringing utterance about great 
issues confronting the nation has come from the mouth 
of either man. Nor has Calvin Coolidge himself yet 
said whether he would or would not accept the nomina- 
tion if tendered him. Im Democratic circles, the event 
of the month was the announcement of Senator Walsh's 
candidacy. He is a progressive, a. dry, and the man 
whose great genius, courage, and dogged determination 
ferreted out the Teapot Dome scandal. Mr. McAdoc 
supports Walsh, thereby proving that his opposition to 
Smith is not because of his religion but because he is a 
wet and a Tammanyite. Walsh speaks out—as Reed 
does, and Borah and Capper. One may disagree with 
these men but he must applaud their courage. 


A Bad Advertisement for Georgia 


EORGIA is a great state. Its leadership in many 
G respects has brought pride to all Southerners. 

And it is because of our affection for the Com- 
monwealth and its people that we deplore the fact that 
in taxation its policies are not only wrong, but are 
being exploited in a humiliating way. 

Certainly it ought to be a shame for a state to ac- 
knowledge that it puts its tax burden on labor rather 
than on wealth; yet we have before us a publication 
called Georgia and at the top of the index page ap- 
pears the line :— 

“Georgia has no inheritance tax.” 
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) AN EASTER POEM: “DOMINUS ILLUM- % 
INATIO MEA” 


OR the Easter season it is appropriate to re- 

produce the following beautiful poem by an 

unknown author. Incidentally, it is worthy 
of note that this poem was a favorite of W ood- 
row Wilson who did not let his well-known be- 
lief in evolution interfere with his profound 
faith in the fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity and immortality :-— 
In the hour of death, after this life’s whim, | y 
When the heart beats low, and the eyes grow dim, x 


And pain has exhausted "every limb— ; 
The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 


When the will has forgotten the lifelong aim, 
And the mind cam only disgrace its fame, 
And a man is uncertain of his own name— 

The power of the Lord shall fill this frame. 








When the last sigh is heaved, and the last tear shed, 
And the coffin is waiting beside the bed, ° 
And the widow and the child forsake the dead— 

The angel of the Lord shall lift this head. 


For even the purest delight may pail, 

And power must fail, and the pride must fall, 
And the love of the dearest friends grow small— 
But the glory of the is all in. all. 
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And in the middle of the page is the line:— 
“Georgia has no income tax.” “ 


In several other Southern States similar situations 
exist. In a framtic effort to attract a few multi-million- 
aires to the state, the tax burden is saddled on those 
least able to bear it. Furthermore, manufacturing’ en- 
terprises are frequently exempted from taxation for 
ten years or more with the result that more of the tax. 
burden is shifted to the farmer. Nobody preposes to 
exempt a farm from taxation for ten years while the 
farmer is getting on his feet. and such discrimimations 
in favor of industry only make the farmer’s lot harder. 


A Message From a Great English Statesman 


GREAT English statesman died the other day— 

the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, formely Her- 

bert H. Asquith, Mr. Asquith was not one of 
the common people. A man of unusual learning and 
culture he might easily have found congenial asso- 
ciates and a life of ease and social distinction by join- 
ing the Conservative Party. Instead he chose to 


the battles of the underprivileged classes. He became 


a Liberal leader. He helped curb the tyrannical powers 
of the House of Lords. He helped shift the crushing 
burdens of taxation from the backs of the poor and 
weak to the shoulders of the wealthy and powerful. 
He championed the National Health Insurance Act by 
which it becomes possible for the toiling poor of Eng- 
land to get expert surgical and hospital] attention with- 
out running the risk-of lifeleng debt. He fought for 
“old ‘age pensions” whereby aged men and women get 
a weekly stipend from the government, not as charity 
but as a reward they have won by a life of service. He 
brought the help of the government to those thrown 
out of employment through no fault of their own. And 
in many other ways, without demagoguery or bittermess 
or the advocacy of impracticable schemes, Herbert H. 


Asquith bettered conditions for the poor, the humble, 


and “him that hath no helper.” 


At a time when our own political leaders and public 
men in America seem concerned about none of these 
things, it is fitting to listen, in conclusion, to this elo- 
quent passage from an address made in his best fighting 
days by this high-minded English statesman and gen- 
tleman :-— 

“Behind and beneath the surface of society there 
are sights—terrible, appalling, and yet inspiring for 
those who have eyes to see. 

“The laborer who with patient industry tills the 
fields which are not his own, season after season, 
with no hope for his old age beyond the precarious 

of public or private charity; the work-girl, 
old before her time, who lives a life worse than 
that of a mediaeval serf in the squalor of a sweat- 
er’s den; fhe little child who cowers in he cold and 
darkness while it listens in terror for the unsteady 
step which is to it the signal of its parent’s home- 
coming—these surely are figures which, if we could 
only recognize it, are more appealing to the — 
nation than any vision that ever inspired crusader 
or knight-errant. ‘ 

“While these things remain, there is work to be 
done. There are spurs to be won by every soldier 
who has enlisted in the army of progress. You and 
I, who have taken service in its ranks, tonight re- 
new our fealty to that great cause of which justice 
is the end and freedom the instrument, and with 
whose fortunes are bound up the best hopes of the 
future of our country.” 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


AY we not beg our readers to sow more verbena, 

petunia, zinnia, and ‘phiox this year? A packet 

of each (costing about 10 to 20 cents apiece) 
will furnish more blossoms next summer than any 
other similar seed-combination we know of. 














| SOMETHING TO READ 


ER its new management, The Outlook (120 
East 16th St, New York, $5 a year, weekly) is 
proving itself one of the livest, mewsiest, and 

most liberal-minded journals in America. 


r- 


[A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


MUST appeal constantly to the imagination, 
which Wordsworth has boldly called “reason 
in her most exalted mood.” We may thus 

bring a little poetry and romance into the montonous 
lives of our hand(workers. It may well be that their 
discontent has more to do with the starving of their 
spiritual nature than we suppose. For the intellectual 
life, like divine philosophy, is not dull and crabbed, as 
fools suppose, but musical as is Apollo’s lute-——Dean 
Wm. R. Inge. : 
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Care of the Cow Before Calving 
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Proper Treatment and Feed While Dry Will Help Her Give More Milk When Fresh 


produces best if she comes fresh about once a year. 

That is, her lifetime production is largest under 
that condition. It is also pretty generally accepted that 
the cow, to produce best, should be milked for at least 
10 months, or perhaps preferably 
not less than 10% months. This 
means that the dairy cow should 
have a rest of at least six weeks, 
once a year, before calving. This, 
then, is the period with which 
this article is to deal. 

When the “drying off” process 
starts, it is necessary to cut off 
the feed. If a grain ration is 
being fed, it may be well to cut 
it off entirely for a week, or if 
the cow is on pasture, if may be well to give only dry 
feed for a week or 10 days. 


Drying Up a Milk Cow 

OME cows will go dry with very little encourage- 

ment, after they have been milking 10 months, but 

the best cows are usually persistent milkers and 
the feed must be cut down to a very small amount to 
check the milk flow. Milking for a few days must be 
only once a day,.and then once in two or three days, 
and then cease entirely. When milking. ceases entirely 
the udder will fill up and become very full, but if the 
cow has been getting only a very little dry feed for a 
week or 10 days there is litfle dan- 
ger of injury to the udder by this 
method. A cow can thus be dried 
up in two or three weeks. The 
trouble in drying up a cow will, 
of course, be greater, the more 
milk she is giving when the pro- 
cess starts. If she is giving no 
more than a gallon or a gallon 
and a half‘a day, milking can be 
stopped entirely at any time after 
milking once a day for two or 
three days, if the feed is cut down 
sharply. But if the cow is giving 
more milk than this, then it is best 
to milk once a day for two or 
three days, then once every two or 
three days, before stopping milk- 
ing entirely, and nothing but dry 
feed should be given. In either 
case, when milking stops the ud- 
der is apt to fill up but no harm is 
likely to occur. 


L: IS pretty generally agreed that the dairy cow 





TAIT BUTLER 


Of course, udders are some- 
times injured in the drying-up 
process, but very rarely if the 


foregoing process is followed. 

After the cow is dried up she will put on flesh rap- 
idly if well fed. If she dries up six weeks before 
calving there is time to give,the cow a good rest and 
build up her flesh and vigor to a considerable extent. 


Feeding the Dry Cow 


LL fed cows that have been in milk 10 months 
are likely to be in strong condition. If, how- 
ever, they are heavy milkers and have not been 

liberally fed, they may be thin in flesh and require 
building up through liberal feeding. The amount of 
feed which the dry cow should have depends on the 
condition she is in when dried up. If thin in flesh, she 
should’ be fed liberally from the time she is dried up 
until a few days before calying. If the dry cow is in 
good, strong condition or in fair flesh and is in pasture, 
she will need little or no grain, but if thin in flesh she 
should have a liberal grain ration. To put on some 
flesh and develop her unborn calf requires liberal feed- 
ing on a ration containing a-fair amount of protein. It 
is false economy to cut down the feed of the dry cows 
to an extent that they cannot build themselves up and 
store away materials for milk making after freshening. 
The really good cow cannot and will not eat enough 
to prevent a loss of body weight for the first few 
months after calving. The stronger she is at the birth 
of her calf the more milk she will give if she is a good 
dairy cow. It is well, therefore, to have the fresh cow 
in good strong flesh. The feeds that are best for the 
cow when giving milk will be best for her while dry 
just before, calving: green grass, legume hays, silage 
and a well balanced concentrate ration of at least one 
grain like corn and one feed rich in protein. 

Some advise against feeding the dairy bull and the 
dry dairy cow any cottonseed meal. We believe this an 
error. We would advise strongly against feeding no 
other concentraté than cottonseed meal, but we feel 
quite certain that,one or two pounds of cottonseed meal 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


a day. in a balanced ration with other suitable feeds 
never hurt a cow or bull. 

If the cow is being fed liberally it is best to begin 
cutting down the feed gradually a few days before the 
expected freshening date. 


There is no better place than the open pasture for 
the cow at calving time, but the attention which it is 
always best to give the cow is more likely to be given 
if in a paddock near the barn in summer or in a box- 
stall in the barn when the weather is not suitable for 
out of doors. 


“Milk Fever’’ May Occur 
is known as “milk fever,” a form of 


\ X THAT 
paralysis which generally occurs within three 


days after calving, but may possibly occur be- 
fore calving, is more likely to occur when the cow is 
fat. It probably never occurs except in heavy milking 
cows, and rarely before the third or after the seventh 
calf. It is best, therefore, not to have the cow exces- 
sively fat with her third to her seventh calf if she is 
a heavy milker. The trouble is less likely to. occur if 
the bowels are kept open and the feeding light, imme- 
diately before and after calving. Some advise giving 


a purgative of three-quarters of a pound to a pound of 
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HERE ARE CALVES THAT HAVE QUALITY 


It’s hardly necessary to look at their pedigree sheets to know that these probable future champions are 
well bred. They show it with conformation that denotes milk producing ability. 


Epsom salts and two to four ounces of common salt in 
a quart of warm water immediately before or after 
calving, as a preventive of milk fever. 


This so-called “milk fever” is sometimes confused 
with inflammation of the udder, which is likely to oc- 
cur after freshening. In other words, when the term 
“milk fever” is used, some people think udder trouble 
is meant, but “milk fever” refers to a form of paraly- 
sis occurring after calving, while udder troubles at that 
time are generally referred to as “garget.” 

The question often arises as to whether an exces- 
sively distended or overfull udder should be milked out 
before the calf is born. As with all other newborn 
animals, the calf should have the first milk from its 
mother; and when the cow is not dried up or she is 
milked before the calf is born it misses this beneficial 
material which has accumulated in its mother’s udder. 

As a general rule, it is a mistake to milk out the 
udder before the calf is born. There may be extreme 
cases when it is best to milk out an unusually full -ud- 
der before the calf is born, but we think this extremely 
rare and that usually more harm than good is done. 


Feed Sufficient Feed 


O SPECIAL feed or care is necessary for the 

cow before calving. Any good feed for a cow 

giving a large quantity of milk or for a young 
growing animal is good for the dry cow. before fresh- 
ening. The quantity to be given depends on the con- 
dition of the cow and the condition desired. It is sel- 
dom that such cows are fed too much. Too little feed 
or feed of an inferior: quality is a much more common 
error. Too frequently the dry cows are “roughed” 
through this period afd are not fed suitable feeds in 
sufficient quantity to develop the unborn calf and per- 
mit the mother to lay up the necessary reserves to carry 
her over the calving period and sustain her through the 
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heavy milking months to follow. Of course, it is ex- 
travagance to overfeed the dry cow, but it is not 
economy to reduce the quality or quantity of feed for 
the dry cow below what is necessary to bring her up 


to the calving in good strong condition. 

The production of milk as well as the growth and 
development of the unborn calf requires liberal sup- 
plies of lime and phosphorus, or mineral matter. 

If the cow is on pasture or gets legume hay, she is 
likely to receive all-the minerals required. Cottonseed 
meal is also rich in phosphorus, but for safety it is a 
good practice to keep before the cow equal parts of 
common salt, common superphosphate (acid phosphate) 
and cottonseed meal. The cottonseed meal is included 
merely as a drier to keep the mixture from getting 
hard. Or wood ashes may take the place of the super- 
phosphate. 

_Editor’s Note.—Next week in this informative series of 

livestock articles Dr. Butjer will follow his discussion this 

‘week with “The Feeding and of the After 

Calving.” 

A FEED FOR DAIRY COWS 
READER wants to mix the following to make 
A a dairy feed: corn and cob meal, cottonseed 
meal, crushed velvet beans in the pods, and a 
20 per cent protein dairy feed. 

It is impossible to state the proportions in which 
these feeds should be mixed without knowing the kind 
of roughage fed and the amount of milk or butterfat 
the cows are producing, especially the kind of rough- 

’ age used. 

If legume hay is the only rough- 
age, more corn and cob meal and 
less of the other feeds should be 
used in the mixture. If silage and 
legume hays, or silage and grass 
hays are used, each would demand 
a different. mixture. On the other 
hand, if the roughage is’ grass hay, 
cottonseed hulls or other low- 
grade roughage, the proportion of 
corn and cob meal required would 
be less. 

The following mixture will give 
a feed containing about 20 per cent 
crude protein and 16 per cent di- 
gestible protein :— 

200 pounds corn and cob meal. 

100 pounds cottonseed meal. 

100 pounds velvet bean and pod meal. 
100 pounds 20 per cent dairy feed. 

If the roughage is largely silage 
or other materials low in protein, 
this mixture will be suitable, but 
if much legume hay is used, then 

the proportion of corn and cob meal 
should be considerably increased. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_ | 





How “Master Farmer” Movement Originated 


HE Farm Journal, an Eastern farm publication, 

says that “The selection of. Master Farmers in 

various states this year is one of the new things in 
agriculture. I think it is not generally known that the 
idea was started in 1909 by that up-and-doing institu- 
tion, the University of Wisconsin.” - 


That statement is not true. The University of Wis- 
consin itself has made no such claim, and will not do 
so. That university does have a “Hall of Fame,” in 
which are honored various men who have made notable 
contributions to agriculture. Other state universities 
are doing the same thing. This is not a new enterprise, 
however. Various plans of giving recognition to farm- 
ers and others who have contributed to agricultural 
advancement have been in vogue in this country and 
abroad for more than 50 years. 


These enterprises are all worthy. They are not the 
Master Farmer movement, however. That movement 
was started by Prairie Farmer in 1925, and has been 
developed in a uniform and organized manner over a 
large part of the United States by the Standard Farm 
Papers. The Master Farmer movement is more com- 
prehensive than anything of the kind heretofore; under- 
taken, in that it is based on definite standards of selec- 
tion, taking into consideration home life, rural citizen- 
ship and business ability as well as excelletice in farm- 
ing.—The Prairie Farmer. 

Editor’s Note—The United States Department of Agri- 
culture through Secretary W. M. Jardine has recognized 
the Prairie Farmer, a member of the Standard Farm Pa- 
per organization, as the originator of the Master Farmer 
movement in the United States. The Prairie Farmer gen- 
erously offered the use of the plan to other Standard Farm 
Papers of which The Progressive Farmer is’ the South- 
ern member. Hence the Master Farmer movement has 
been endorsed, approved, and adopted by the Standard 
Farm Paper organization with the hearty coéperation of 
the agricultural colleges, the United States, Department 
of Agriculture, and all other progressive | agricultural 
agencies. 
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Use pour Ward | 
Catalogue! Today, 
‘tomorow, every day. 
If you want to Save Money- 


| Think first of Ward's . 2. 


Radio Broadcast 
d Listen to the RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 


: For necessities or luxuries the 
‘ | Ward Catalogue offers you 
satisfying value. In this book 
you will find listed thousands 
of items, many of which you 
need. On every page you will 
| note low prices, you will see 
how easy Montgomery Ward % 
& Co. makes it for you to save . 4%; 
money. And you should never 
forget that from first page to 
last every article is unqualified- 
ly guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented. You are satisfied or you The Easy Way to Shop 


: ing from the Montgomery Ward Catalogue is buying -— 

may have your money back. 9 SSeS Sorat ioe 
No one is hurrying you. You make your own decisions. 
Me ESTABLISHED 1872 W: &Co In the comfort of your own home at your own conven- 
ontgomery ar ience you select what you want. You know that within 
* 24 hours after the order is received it will be shipped? 
_ CHICAGO ‘KANSAS CITY T. PAUL BALTIMORE ; ; 
»_ PORTLAND. ORE. OAKLAND, CALE. FORT WoRTH = You know everything will be exactly as represented. = 
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f You Can Save a Man a Machinell ‘ 


Some Men Plow With Two Horses, Some With More, Others Have Turned to Tractors 





ea 
Above we have a case of triple team work and the combination is fast 
reducing the “land” to plowed ground. The picture was taken on the farm 
of A. M. Faller, Coweta County, Georgia. r. Fuller has found plowing 
with two horses and good plows, capable of doing efficient work, profitable. 
—Picture by Alabama Extension Service. 


Some farmers prefer the disk tractor plows. Above is one busily engaged beginning the 

preparation of a seedbed. The ground looks a bit hard but the tractor is equal to the 

occasion. Farmers who operate comparatively large acreages are finding that tractors 

save them time and money. Breaking land, of course, is only one job of a tractor. After 

the breaking season it will serve as a portable gas engine. Some use it to pull a small 
sawmill and thereby prepare their timber crops for market. 


F YOU can save a man, buy a machine. To an ever-increasing extent Southern 
farmers are buying machines, multiplying their man-power, and saving men. 
Tired, toil-worn shoulders are being relieved of heavy burdens. With better imple- 
ments more work is being done more efficiently and in less time. A few days saved in 
breaking ground in the spring in many cases is adding extra dollars at harvest time. 
Well-broken ground means a seedbed half made and a good seedbed is the basis of 
a good crop. Not all can use a tractor, but nowadays time, labor, and poor seedbeds 
are too costly for us to fasten a turning plow on a Georgia stock and break land 


with one mule. 


Perched high on one of his tractors, in the picture above, we have L. C. 

Young, Master Farmer, of Montgomery County, Alabama. Mr. ger: is 

one of those who have turned to tractors. Probably his interest in machin 

ery as well as in cows accounts largely for his having been selected as one 
of Alabama’s Master Farmers, 


3 ic 


. “ 3 2 
Right on over the terrace. And incidentally it happens to be one of the new “Nichols” terraces, a type 
originated by Prof. M. L, Nichols, of Auburn, and recommended for use on washing Alabama lands. The 
picture shows Prof. John W. Randolph, of Auburn, operating a new type of disk tractor plow. Prof. 





Randolph said he was plowing at the rate of 10 to 15 acres per day. (Picture by Ala. Extension Service.) 
SS : i case PBR R: seccansate . 
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Above—Sufficient power and good plows are enabling this 
farnitr to lay the foundation for a good ‘seedbed. The seed- 
lings that grow here will have more than an even chance in 
their fight for a vigorous, luxuriant growth. This farmer 
has found that, under his conditions, he can break land most 

economically with four horses and a double moldboard. 


Left—When the season is right the tractor will work day and 

night. This is the way some farmers are stepping ahead of 

the boll weevil. As soon as the season gets right they pre- 
pare their land in a hufry| and plant. 


i 
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Sore throat’s easiest victims~ 


Neglecting a cold or sore throat is 
dangerous business for anyone—doubly 
dangerous for reducing women weak- 
ened by strenuous exercises and “canary 
bird” diets. 

For both colds and sore throats often 
lead to serious complications if not 
treated immediately. 





Look upon throat irritation as a warn- 
ing, and at the first sign of it gargle 
repeatedly with Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, used full strength. 

If rapid improdvement is not apparent, 
consult your physician. 

Time and time again, however, Lis- 
terine haschecked colds and sore throats 


LAMB CHOPS AGAIN! 


Lamb chops and pineapple . . pineapple and lamb 
chops . . lamb chops and pineapple . . there is no 
nta Claus for the woman trying to reduce. 


THE NEXT TIME 
The next time you buy a dentifrice ask for Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste at 25c the large tube. It 
has halved the tooth paste bill of more than two 
million people. 


reducing women! 


before they had a chance to become 
serious. 

Certainly, this pleasant precaution is 
worth taking during winter and early 
spring weather when grippe, “‘flu,” and 

neumronia are a constant threat. Lam- 
rt Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
U. S.A. 
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-the safe antiseptic 
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The Ten Master Teachers of the South 


What the Work They Have Done Has Meant to the Communities They Serve 


By R. D. MALTBY 
Southern Agricultural Agent, Federat Board for Vocational Education 


N THE building of Solomon's temple 

the master workman was the one who 
laid out the plans on the trestle board 
for the apprentices and journeymen to 
follow. He was a leader because he had 
demonstrated his ability to plan and exe- 
cute in a skillful and masterly way. The 
Master Agricultural Teachers of the 10 
Southern States are likewise leaders be- 
cause they have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to plan and carry out a vocational 
agricultural community program in a 
masterly manner. 

The selection of Master Farmers has 
become a very popular and worthy under- 
taking by the lead- 
ing agricultural peri- 
odicals of the coun- 
try. The Progres- 
sive Farmer has tak- 
en a lead in this 
work im the South. 
In the selection of 
the Master Farmers, 
those elements which 








E. C. YOUNG 


demonstrated a man’s leadership, a man’s 
ability to plan and to produce results, 
were given great weight. The Master 
Farmers, who have been selected in the 
several states, are those men whose plans 
have been found satisfactory for others 
to follow. The idea of selecting a Mas- 
ter Agricultural Teacher was probably 
borrowed from the plan of selecting 
Master Farmers. 

During the summer of 1927 ten of 12 
Southern States reviewed the work of 
the agricultural teachers and selected a 
man whose plans and accomplishments 
placed him im the enviable position as be- 
ing one who is worthy of setting an 
example for others to follow. For the 
first time in 10 years, since the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, have real and 
concrete goals been set up by which 
teachers themselves could rate their own 
efforts, and by which boards of educa- 
tion amd patrons within the respective 
communities could check the work of the 
vocational agricultural teacher. The work 
of the agricultural teachers was checked 
on 10 different points, as follows :— 

1. Number of people reached in organized 
instruction. 


2. Types of instruction given, namely all 
day, part time, and evening. 








\ 


Ten Master Teachers 


HE ten Master Agricultural 
Teachers of the South selected 
in 1927 are as follows :— 


R. W. Roberts, Choctaw, Ark. 

H. E. Wood, Alachua, Fla, 

E. C. Young, Elberton, Ga. 

C. F. Clark, Dixon, Miss. 

A. H. Veazey, Rt. 1, Goldsboro, 
N. C. . 

E. P. Weston, Rt. 4, Shawnee, 

Oklahoma. 

Frate Bull, Rt. 1, Yuma, Tenn. 

C. D. Parker, Dilley, Texas. 

J. O. Hege, Rural Retreat, Va. 
W. H. Craven, South Carolina. 


Their achievements and the aims 
and purposes,of the movement are 
summarized, by Director Maltby. 

















3. Preparation for and methods used in in- 
struction. 

4. Knowledge the agricultural teacher had 
of his community. 

5. Plan of work and how nearly it is based 
upon the needs of the community. 

6. The physical equipment of vocational ag- 
rieultural departments. 


7. The supervised practice program of each 
of the students pursuing agricultural courses. 

8. Evidences of leadership exhibited by the 
agrieulteral teacher. 

9. The publicity program of the teacher. 

10. The degree to which the agricultural 
teacher participated.in all the activities of a 
state program for agricultural education. 


What These Points Mean 


HESE 10 different points interpreted 

in ordinary language mean :— 

I 

Enrollment in Classes.—This means 
that the agricultural teacher is scored 
on the number of people enrolled in his 
classes. In other words it is assumed 
that if the agricultural teacher has been 
active in his community he has made the 
acquaintance and secured the confidence 
of a large number of folks. Agricul- 
tural instruction in most schools is purely 
voluntary on the part of the one taking 
the imstruction. Even though he attends 
the high school he can pursue other 





courses if he desires. A. man, therefore, 
may be judged somewhat by the number 
of people he reaches. The largest num- 
ber of men and boys enrolled by any one 
teacher was 107. The average for the 10 
men was 69 or the total number of people 
reached in organized instruction by these 
10 departments was 689. 


Kinds of Classes. — Vocational agri- 
cultural instruction is planned, for all 
types of students. Classes are organized 
is the high school for the boys who are 
regularly enrolled in school work. Part 
time classes may be organized for the 
béys who have dropped out of school 
and who are farming. Evening classes 
are conducted for the adult farmers and 
for their wives. Again it is presumed that 
if an agricultural teacher expects to pro- 
vide an efficient program that he will pro- 
vide classes for each of these groups men- 
tioned. An analysis of the work of these 
10 men shows that all of them conducted 
classes for high school pupils,-4 con- 
ducted classes for boys out of school and 
10 for adult farmers. Most all of the 
instructors doing evening work conducted 
more than one evening class for his com- 
munity during the years 1926 and 1927. 
The 10 teachers conducted 47 different 
classes. 


Plans for Teaching.—Vocational ag- 
ricultural people believe that the agri- 
cultural teacher must be well prepared 
for the work that he is giving and the 
best preparation for this work depends 
upon a careful analysis of the farming of 
his particular community. Each course 
must be carefully laid out, each lesson 
well planned. And then too the teaching 
of vocational agriculture differs rather 


markedly from that followed by the av- 
erage school teacher. Students are ex- 
pected to present their experiences, pool 
these experiences, ‘study the results of 
experiment stations, and arrive at their 
own conclusions. Information must be 
presehted in such a way that it will assist 
the student in making his decisions. Skill 
must be taught. All of which requires 
special preparation and special teaching 
methods. 
_ IV 


Knowing the Community.—No agri- 
cultural teacher can receive a high grade 
who does not have a very thorough 
knowledge of the community in which he 
works. This knowledge is gained through 
frequent visits to the patrons, surveys on 
the crops produced and practices follow- 
ed. Evidences of’ the man’s knowledge 
of the community are found in a sum- 
mary of' such surveys, carefully analyzed 
and charted. 

Mr. Veazey who won the distinction of 
being the Master Teacher in the 10 South- 
ern States made two very thorough sur- 
veys of his community. The first sur- 
vey was made five years ago when he 
began teaching, the second survey was 
made last summer, and changes in farm- 
ing methods, practices and returns care- 
fully noted. Together with the surveys 
many of the agricultural teachers con- 
ducted tests consisting of determining 
the best varieties to grow, the best fer- 
tilizing methods for the community, feed- 
ing practices, etc. These tests have al- 
ways been open to imspection by the 
patrons of the community, and have not 
only aided evening class instruction, but 
have furnished a world of material for 
instruction to the boys in the high school. 





Plan of Work—A very careful 
study of the records submitted by these 
10 men showed how thoroughly the men 
had studied their communities and plan- 
ned their work im accordance with the 
needs of the community in which the 
teacher worked. Emphasis is laid upon 
those practices that are curtailing the 
farmer’s income. Outstanding evidence 
of how carefully the teachers have plan- 
ned their work is found by the very large 
increase in returns of the men and boys 
taking the instruction. 

VI 

Equipment for Teaching.—Equip- 
ment is mecessary in a well organized vo- 
cational agricultural department. It is 
true that the agricultural teacher does 
not nor cannot himself provide equipment 
for his department. This is a responsi- 
bility for the board of education. How- 
ever, any lack of physical equipment us- 
ually shows a lack of codperation be- 
tween the teacher and the board. It may 
simply mean that the agricultural teacher 
has not presented the matter to the board 
in the proper light. The physical. equip- 
ment necessary to carry on and conduct 
a vocational agricultural department is 
not a heavy burden and can be provided 
by any board of education where there is 
a desire to meet the needs. 





For example, in one community two 
school buildings have burned since the 
agricultural teacher has been in the com- 
munity and the second time the building 
burned the third building was started 
before the bricks were even cold. This 
shows the spirit of codperation that must 
exist between teacher and board and com- 
munity if success is to be guaranteed the 
vocational agricultural program. 


Vil 


The Farming Program.—Number 7 
or the supervised practice program of vo- 
cational agricultural students is consid- 
ered by the vocational agricultural people 
to be the most important one of the 10 
factors considered. If a student is ex- 
pected to learn agriculture he must partici- 
pate in agricultural work. For the boy 
in the high school the agricultural pro- 
‘ject has become the practical means 
through which he has secured his con- 
tacts with farming under the supervision 
of the teacher. With the adult farmer 
it has meant the changing of certain 
farm practices to those found to give bet- 
ter results. 

The supervised practice program of the 
students in vocational agriculture by these 
10 men represents a wonderful return on 
money invested in vocational agricultural 
instruction, Instruction in these 10 schools 
represented an expenditure of $27,150. 
The supervised practice work returned 
approximately $130,000. This amount 
represents the labor income (which is the 
net profit plus student’s own wages) for 
high school boys and on the part of even- 
ing pupils the increased returns that were 
made because of the changed practices 
inaugurated. If all other values were dis- 
regarded vocational agricultural work in 


the ten communities represented by these. 


ten master teachers would have been a 
good business proposition. In other words 
for every dollar invested in teachers’ sal- 
aries in these communities, there was re- 
turned $4.99 in profits to the community. 
Vill 

Community Leadership.—A _ large 
number of activities were reported by the 
candidates for the All Southern Master 
Teacher, which represented the extent to 
which the vocational agricultural depart 
ments are playing a major part in the life 
of the communities represented. Com- 





HARRY E. WOOD 
Florida 
munity fairs were 
almost universal ac- 
tivities. Codperative 
organizations for the 
buying and selling 
6f farm products 
and farm supplies 
were found in near- f 

ly every case. These J. O. HOGE 
coéperative organi- Virginia 
zations for the most part grew out of the 
evening class instruction. Community clubs 
organized, which in most cases. repre- 
sents civic organizations for the general 
upbyilding and betterment of the com- 
munity, was another form of activity 
found. 

Interest in good roads, young people’s 
organizations, and the like were found to 
be popular by-products of the agricul- 
tural teacher’s work. All of them were 
interested in church, work and in one case 


(Concluded on page 29» 
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Go see your NASH dealer— Every 
Nash model has the 7-bearing motor 


HEN you get ready for your new car don’t 
forget—Every Nash Model has the Nash 
7-bearing motor. 


That’s one reason why the new Nash prices are 
so amazing—$845, for instance, for a full 5-pas- 
senger 7-bearing Nash sedan. 


Nash recommends 7 bearings, instead of 3 or 4, 
for the same reason that Nash would use 7 bear- 
ings instead of a single bearing—more support for 
the crankshaft—and consequently greater smooth- 


ness and durability in your engine’s performance. 


A big, heavy crankshaft rotating 2,000 to 3,000 
times a minute, unquestionably needs this extra 
support. And Nash provides 7 bearings, one on 
each side of each connecting rod, at prices lower 
than that of other cars which still use only 3 or 
4 main bearings. 


Before you select your new car, be sure to ask 
“How many main bearings?” Nash, aud Nash 
owners, recommend 7! 













Reduced Prices Effective February Ist | 


STANDARD SIX $845 TO $995——SPECIAL SIX $1135 TO $1445——ADVANCED SIX $1340 TO $1990 
F.O.B. THE FACTORIES (7802) 








From 65% to 75% of all nitrogen-bearing com- 
mercial mixed fertilizers made in the United 
States are compounded with Cyanamid. 


Cyanamid is used in more than three out of 
every five tons of all commercial fertilizers con- 
taining nitrogen used by American farmers. 


And these percentages grow greater and greater every 
season as farmers become more and more familiar 
with the mechanical, chemical, and agricultural value 
of Cyanamid - mixtures. 


The list on the opposite page is made up of manufac- 
turers who use substantial quantities of Cyanamid. In- 
sist upon getting what you ask for—Cyanamid- 
mixtures! Do not buy your commercial ferti- 
lizers on a hit-or- miss, guess- work basis. Ask 
for Cyanamid - mixtures—see that Cyanamid is 
among the ingredients in every bag you buy! 


Commercial fertilizers compounded with 
Aero Brand Cyanamid are always dry, 
loose, friable, free-drilling—won’t stick or 
clog. All acids are neutralized. Won’t 


This list is published in response to a deluge of requests from farmers and 
planters all over the South asking where Cyanamid-mixtures are obtainable. 








rot bags. Unsurpassed in crop-producing ability, 
yet they cost you farmers and planters no more 
than ordinary fertilizers. 


This list is for your guidance —it tells you where you 
can get Cyanamid-mixtures when you specify them. 
Make sure that every dollar you spend for commercial 
fertilizers is wisely and profitably spent and will earn 
dividends in producing hardy, healthy, heavy crops. 
Demand exactly what you pay your good money for— 
big-yield commercial fertilizers compounded with Aero 
Brand Cyanamid. Do not permit misrepresentation. 
Don’t let a dealer sell you inferior fertilizers. Remember 
—Cyanamid-mixtures cost you no more than ORDINARY 
fertilizers! 


We shall be pleased to send you a compli- 
mentary copy of ‘‘The Story of Cyanamid.” 
It fully pictures and describes the many 
advantages of Cyanamid as a dependable 
source of plant-food nitrogen, and why 
commercial fertilizers in which Cyanamid 
has been incorporated are better fertilizers. 


Write Department 30. 
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Va.Car. Chemical Corp. 
Redd Chemical & Nitrate Co. Birmingham 


Birmingham 


Robbins & McGowin Company Brewton 
W. H. Robertson Clayton 
Decatur Fertilizer Company Decatur 
ae comet A Fertilizer Company Decatur 
Dothan Guano Company Dothan 
Home Guano Company Dothan 
Foy & Vance Eufaula 
' Humphrey Foy & Company Eufaula 
Alabama Chemical Company © Montgomery 
i Fertilizer Company M ery 
Va.Car. Chemical Corp. Montgomery 
Am. icultural Chem. Co. Montgomery 
Armour Fertilizer Works Montgomery 
J. E. Dumaway Mercantile Co. Orrville 
Roanoke Guano Company Roanoke 
Standard Chemical Company Troy 
Wiley Fertilizer Company Troy 
Ware Brothers Tuscumbia 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp. Mobile 
FLORIDA 

Atlantic & Gulf Fert. Co. Jacksonville 
Trueman Fertilizer Co. Jacksonville 


Wilson & Toomer Fert. Ca. Jacksonville 
International Agricultural Corp. Jacksonwille 


Nitrate Agencies Company Jacksonville 
Armour Fertilizer Works Jacksonville 
Am. Agricultural Chem. Co. Jacksonville 
Va.Car. Chemical Corp. Jacksonville 
Non-Acid Fertilizer Company Lakeland 
Am. Agricultural Chem. Co. Pensacola 
Shore Fertilizer Company Plant City 
Gulf Fertilizer Company Tampa 
Lyons Fertilizer Company Tampa 
West Coast Fertilizer Co. Tampa 
, GEORGIA 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer Works Albany 
Armour Fertilizer Works Albany 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp. Albany 
D. Brown Guano Company Albany 
Arlington Peanut Company Arlington 
A. D. Adair & McCarty Bros. Atlanta 
Armour Fertilizer Works ' Atlanta 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp. Atlanta 
Atlanta Chemical Company Atlanta 
Am. Agricultural Chem. Co. Adanta 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer Works Atlanta 
Fisher Fertilizer Cornpany Atlanta 
Furman Fertilizer Works Atlanta 
Porter Fertilizer Company Atlanta 
So. Agricultural Chem. Corp. Atlanta 
Armour Fertilizer Works Augusta 
Va.Car. Chemical Corp. Augusta 
Etheredge Guano Company Augusta 
So. States Phosphate & Fert. Co. Augusta 
Blackshear Manufacturing Co. Blackshear 
Mandeville Mills Carrollton 
W. C. Bradley Company Columbus 
Columbus Fertilizer Company Columbus 
Armour Fertilizer Works Columbus 
E. W. Fowler Covington 
South East Fertilizer Co. Decatur 
Middle Georgia Fertilizer Co. ‘Dublin 
L. C. Manry Edison 
Redwine Fi 
Fort Valley Oil Company Fort Valley 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer W. La Grange 
mpany 
J. H. Ennis Milledgevil 


GEORGIA— Continued 


Georgia Belle Guano Company Newnan 
Hand Trading Company Petham 
Va._-Car. Chemical ; Rome 
Blue Bele Fertilizer Co. Savannah 
Atlanta Chemical Company Savannah 
Chatham Chemical Company Savannah 
Mutual Fertilizer Company Savannah 
Read Phosphate Company Savannah 
Reliance Fertilizer Company Savannah 
So. Fert. & Chemical Co. Savannah 
So. States Phosphate & Fert.Co. Sawannah 
Am. Agricultural Chemical Co. Savannah 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp. Savannah 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer Works Savannah 
Crittenden Guano Company Shellman 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer Works Teccoa 
Georgia Fertilizer Company Valdosta 
R. C. Neely Estate Waynesboro 
KENTUCKY - 
Federal Chemical Company Louisville 
Price Chemical Company Louisville 
MISSISSIPPI 
Paragon Fertilizer Company Canton 
Meridian Fertilizer Factory Hattiesburg 
Jackson Fertilizer Company Jackson 
Va.Car. Chemical 9 Jackson 
The Laurel Oil & Fert. Co. ' Lawrel 
Eagle Cotten Oil Campany Meridian 
Meridian Fertilizer Factory Meridian 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Blue Fertilizer Company Aberdeen 
Haynes Fertilizer Works Avondale 
Merchants Fert. & Phosphate Co. Charlotte 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp. Charlotte 
Clayton Oil Mill Clayton 
Central Oil & Fertilizer Co. Clayton 
Johnson Cotton Company Dunn 
Merchants Fert. & Phosphate Co. Dunn 
Va.Car. Chemical Corp. urham 
Farmers Peanut Company Edenton 
Eastern Cotton Oil Co. Elizabeth City 
Fremont 


Fremont Oil Mill pamcany 
Eastern Cotton Oil Co. Goldsboro 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer Works Greensboro 
Armour Fertilizer Works Greensboro 
Am. Agricultural Chemical Co. Greensboro 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp, Greenville 
Am. Agricultural Chemical Co. Henderson 
Eastern Cotton Oil va Hertford 
Dixie Guano Compan Laurinburg 
Elmore Gin & Fertilizer Co. Laurinburg 


Robeson Manufacturing Co. Lumberton 
Meadows Fertilizer Company New Bern 
New Bern Oif & Fertilizer Co. New Bern 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp. New Bern 
Liberty Manufacturing Co. Red Springs 
Caraleigh Phosphate & Fert. Co. Raleigh 
Planters’ Cotton Oil & Fert. Co. Rocky Mount 
Zenith Guano Salisbury 
Lee County Cotton Oil Co Sanford 
Va.-Car. Chemical ) agua Wadesboro 
a Fertilizer Co. Washington 

East Coast Fertilizer Co. Wilmington 
Nitrate Agencies Company Wilmington 
N. B. Josey Guano Company Wilmington 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer-Works Wilmington 
Pengo a So Ce Wildfington 

Am. Agricultural mica ilmington 
VaCar. Chemical Corp Wilmington 
Contentnea Guano Eoimeeny Wilson 


Aiken Fertilizer Company Aiken 
Batesburg Fatijics Ge seo ba 
izer Company Batesburg 
Boykin Chemical & Fert. Co. Charleston 
Etiwan Fertilizer Company Charleston 
Heyward Fertilizer Company Charleston 
Logan-Robinson Fertilizer Co. Charleston 
McCabe Fertilizer Company Charleston 
fazer Company Charleston 
Molony & Carter Company Charleston 
Merchants Fert. & Phosphate Co. Charleston 
Planters’ Fert. & Phosphate Co. Charleston 
Rocoma Fertilizer Company _ Charleston 
Wualbern Fertilizer Company Charleston 
Read Company Charleston 
ee ical Corp. Charleston 
Am. Agricultural Chemical Co. Charleston 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer Works Chester 
The Carolinas Chemical Co. Columbia 
Armour Fertilizer Works Columbia 
Jones Guano Company Columbia 
Va.-Car. Chemiical Corp. Columbia 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer Works Columbia 
Am. Agricultural Chemical Co. Columbia 
Victor Cotton Oil Company Ga 
Greenville Guano Company Greenville 
Independent Guano Company Greenville 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp. Greenville 
Grenco O71 Mill Greenwood 
Manning Fertilizer Company Manning 
Marion Fertilizer Works Marton 
J. F. Bland Mayesville 
Banks Fertilizer Company St. Matthews 
W. P. Nimmons & Company Seneca 


Smith-Wilkinson Guano Co. Spartanburg 
Am. Agricultural Chemical Co. Spartanburg 


Farmers Fertilizer Company Sumter 
The Sumter Fertilizer Co. Sumter 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville Fertilizer Co. Knoxville 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp. Memphis 
Read Phosphate Company Nashville 
Federal Chemical Compariy Nashville 
Tennessee Chemical Company Nashville 
VIRGINIA 


Am. Agricultural Chemical Co. Alexandria 


Herbert Bryant’s Son Alexandria 
Blackstone Guano Company Blackstone 
Central Chemical Company Harrisonburg 
Valley Fert. & Chemical Co. Mt. Jackson 
Eastern Cotton Oil Co. Norfolk 
Am. Agricultural Chemical Co. Norfolk 
Farmers Guano Company Norfolk 
Armour Fertilizer Works Norfolk 
Keeling-Easter Company Norfolk 
A. 8. Lee & Sons Norfolk 
Charles W. Priddy & Co. Norfolk 
Robertson Chemical Corp. Norfolk 
National Utilization Co. Norfolk 


(owned by F. S. Royster Guano Co.) 


Smith-Douglass Company Norfolk 
Swift & Co. Fertilizer Works Norfolk 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp. Norfolk 
W. H. Camp Fertilizer Co. Petersburg 
Richmond Guano Company Richmond 
Va.-Car. Chemical Corp. Richmond 
Dixie Guano Company Suffolk 
Suffolk Fertilizer Suffolk 


All local wean or oe Pall ye FE of the parencing manufacturers of commercial. 


supply you with 





Cyanamid-mixtures. 
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halted last spring: 
June to October, 
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were 24 per cent 
higher, while jfoods, 
textile products, and 
house furnishing 
f0ods and metal 
Products were to 1 
to 3 per cent higher. 
Farm Machinery. 
—The index, number 
for wholesale prices 
of agricultural im- 
plements jn Febru- 
ary, .1928, was 988 
compared with 99.4 
a year earlier. Prices 
for iron and steel 
are now 3 per cent 
lower than a year 
ago, but this is not 
sufficient to make 
much adjustment in 




































Not even a Postage stamp— 


One of the big benefits of buying tires from 
your local Goodyear Dealer is his tight- 
on-the-ground service. 





















for your particular cat; he mounts it on the 
tim for you, and fills it with ait 





the final cost of the 
finished Product, es- 





HE downward 


Prices which Started late in 1925 was 


compared with 95.9 


last year. 








By GILBER 


Markets Editor, The 
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Progressive Farmer 




















trend of wholesale. smallest since 1922 and ‘22.8 per cent less 
“than in 1926. of 
They advanced from Tires. — Severe competition Within » © 
1927, and Since then the industry as well as sharp reductions % 
have held Slightly jn the price of crude rubber have result- 7 
below the high point ed in substantial declines in the prices of 
of the rise. The in- automobile tires In February. 1928 
dex num ber of wholesale Prices of tires were 13 per cent © | 
wholesale Prices of lower than a@ year ago and Per cent 
basic commodities fess than in June, 1926, It is Probable 
compiled by the 






that prices will continue 
well into 1928 
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materials almost 
lower than a year 
ber of wholesale 
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United States 
Department of La- 
bor was 96.4 in 
February, 1928, 






to Build. — Building ; 
without exception are 
ago. The index num- 
Prices jn February, 





93.7 in May, the 1928, was 91 compared with 96,2 a year 
Compared with a ago, Lumber in February, 1928, aver. © 
aged 7 


per cent less than a year Previous, ~ 
leather products brick 4 per cent less, while cement was 




















unchanged. Paint @ 
= materials averaged * 
HE farmer is the world’s most thang silees gota 
inclusive shopper. He is, in {urh,> not reflected the 
@ tiller of the soil, a Stockman, a whole of these re. 
builder, a manufacturer, the head of ductions at whole- 
a family, Over @ year’s time, he 


Sale, and some fur- 
ther decline in Prices 
farmers Day may 


must enter the market for farm ma- 
chinery to till his land and harvest 
his crops, seeds to plant, fertilizer, 
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wages have not been 








He’s ready any time to help you care for that 
tite in the way that will insure you the last 
serviceable mile built into it at the factory, 









crease in prices as 
output. Sales of farm 
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Fertilizers, — 
has recovered: 





Lf you're ever in trouble he's on hand to hel 
you out, and his knowled 8¢ of tites will] 
help you avoid trouble in future. 
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This service of your Goodyear Dealer is 


available in your own neighborhood; not 
Ven a postage stamp is needed to enlist it 
for you. 
It backs 
Goodyear 


cotton-growing . states 
ary 28, 1928 
increase of 28.5 
sponding period 
year. 

Feed Prices, — 
will 




















reduced. The more extensive use of the 
combine may bring about some small de- 


tors, harvester-threshers, 


last summer when prices declined sharp- 
ly to the lowest level in several years 


and there is little likelihood that Prices 


Fertilizer tags sold in the 
for 

months from August 1, 1927, 
covered 1,668,152 tons, an 
per cent over the corre- 
of the Preceding cotton 





feed for his livestock, fences for his ny a 7g , 
felds, lumber and paints for his . a , 
buildings, berhaps a new automobile ‘4tge quantities, . 
or truck, a gas engine, q cream sep- Clothing —Cloth- 43 q 
arator, or other farm equipment; i& costs are notes e 
certainly tires, oil, and gasoline be- likely to be any d. 
Sides necessities comforts and even cheaper this year bi 
occasional luxuries for his home and than last, although cu 
family, the same amount of we 
“What will these things cost?” is a imoney may buy bet- ey 
question he is constantly asking, and ter style and work- of 
the answers herewith are interesting, manship in ready- as 
made garments. Cot- 1. 
=a ON prices reached 2. 
the lowest point in feed 
Over five years during the first half of 1927 -: 
following a large crop. Since last June, and 
a result of increased however, cotton goods prices at wholesale ~~. 
machinery, trac- have Steadily advanced and in Feb- — 
and so forth in ruary, 1928 they were 10 per cent higher | 
were larger than in the previous year, than 12 <I previews. olen goods 
it may average igher in 192 as a result 
The he dae nett of the strong market for raw wool and Ck: 


slight advances in mill pri 
Silk and rayon were on the downgrade 
in 1927 and in February, 1928, averaged 

Per cent lower at wholesale than a 


ces for goods. 
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r year before. Production of rayon is in- ter th 

are larger than a year ago creasing rapidly from year to year and ie bled 
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the spring as they was 22 per cent larger than the article 






year previous and Nearly 5 
larger than two 
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50 per cent higher than a year ago. Lin bi tug. ane Feod-—Although He “" 
. : ‘ _ two-thirds o the farm family’s f is a 
Cost mileage, seed meal is quoted higher than at any Supplied from the farm itself, ‘waa Servicg 
: , time since April, 1926 Hay is selling in 200 a year is spent on the 
S terminal markets fully 20 per cent cheaper 
He than a year a 
i Goodyear makes a tire to SUIT _you—whether you want 
i the incomparable All-Weather Tread Year, the Dairy 
j most famous tire in the world, or the thorough! 
i dependable but lower-priced year Pathfinder y be seen until these interests Retail prices of Staple articles’ of food Gent 
) 28 mx bury the hatchet. dropped about 3 per cent during the year, — Railw 
Automobiles —A utomobile Prices ap- In the meat line, all cuts’ of beef are 2 
Pear to be on bedrock and further reduc- the highest in several years. Pork, on x really; 
The Greatest Name in Rubber tions during 1928 seem remote. The com- the other hand, is cheaper than since i we h 
petition between 

















the new Ford car. 
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| HOW CREAM SEPARATORS | | 





4 OW do cream separators operate 
and how many cows should a farmer 


have to make one pay?” 





Every farm wife knows that when milk 
is set away to cool the cream or fat rises 
to the top—because it is lighter than the 
milk. Now, the scientist will tell you 
that when two substances of different 
weight are revolved in a bowl or other 
container, the heavier substance is thrown 
to the outside, while the lighter is forced 
in near the center. 

On these two facts the cream separator 
is built. The freshly drawn milk is fed 


into a bow! revolving at thousands of | 


revolutions per minute; the milk being 
heavier, is thrown out near the edges of 
the bowl; the lighter butterfat particles 
are crowded in near the center; then by 
two spouts placed respectively near the 
edge and near the center of this same 
bowl we draw off “skimmilk” and 
“cream.” 

The value of the separator lies in the 
fact that it will separate the cream more 
thoroughly than can be doné by setting 
the milk away to “let the cream rise” or 
“to turn” and that the separator handles 
larger quantities of milk more economic- 
ally and in less time than does the milk 
pan ot the cooling can. 


Any farmer selling cream or butter 
from as few as three to five cows can 
hardly afford to be without a separator. 
Through ordinary methods of skimming or 
of churning whole milk, 20 to 25 pounds 
of butterfat will be lost yearly from a 
cow giving 5,000 pounds milk (2 gallons 
daily for 10 months). Taking cream or 
butter prices in your section, it isn’t diffi- 
cult to figure how much a separator 
would actually save each year. Other ad- 
vantages of a separator over old methods 
of skimming or cream production to be 
considered are :-— 

1. Ordinarily, fewer utensils are used. 
2. The skimmilk is warmer and fresher for 
feeding to stock. 

3. The fat or cream is obtained immediately 


and therefore more readily cooled and han- 
died, 





| “CONGRATULATIONS ON | 
| YOUR DAIRY SPECIAL” 


’ 





| HAVE just finished reading The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of March 17 and I 
want to congratulate you on the large 
amount of interesting and inspiring mat- 
ter the issue contains. You have assem- 
bled some most interesting and instructive 
articles which I believe may meet a most 
urgent need and serve a most helpful 
purpose at this time. 


The urgent needs of the farming peo- 
ple for current cash and the practicable 
way such an income may be had through 
keeping cows has been realized to a large 
extent by farmers in every Section and 
they are now hungry for such advice and 
information as you give them in this 
issue. 


The Progressive Farmer is doing a 
great service and no small factor in that 
service is its persistence and timeliness in 
the presentation of facts and information 
wanted and badly needed by farmers in 
the territory. 


Again I congratulate you on the 1928 
Dairy Special. Yours truly, 


ROLAND TURNER, 

General Agricultural Agent, Southern 

Railway Development Service. 

Editor’s Note—This Dairy Special was 
really one of the most popular numbers 
we have ever issued—and chiefly for rea- 
Sons mentioned by Mr. Turner, namely, 
that farmers are looking for more cash 
crops, more pay days for the farmer,” as 
we are putting it, and welcome specific in- 
formation as to how to proceed. 
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Milk the De Laval Way 

De Laval Milkers are now being 
used on thousands of farms, and are 
milking more than one million cows. 
They milk faster, better, cleaner and 
cheaper than can be done in any other 
way. They soon pay for themselves. 
Sold om easy terms. 











oe Se. Si eles’ 
e L 
~Golden Anniversary Series 
New! Beautiful! Easy Running! 
Efficient! Durable/~ | 


LL who have had an opportunity of seeing and trying the new 1928 
50th Anniversary ‘‘ Golden Series” De Laval Separators unhesitatingly 
pronounce them the finest separators that have ever been made. 
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Beautiful gold 
and black 





Ti 






Completely en- 

closed gears. 

Improved regu- 

lating cover. 

New turnable 
can. 


Easier turning. 
Oil window. 
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They are finished in gold and black colors, which are beautiful, durable and practical. 

All gears on these 50th Anniversary De Lavals are completely enclosed and 
protected, insuring maximum durability. 

A new type of regulating cover and float affords a flow of milk from the supply 
can of the separator in a smooth even stream, without spattering. 

You will appreciate the turnable supply can, which permits bowl and covers to be 
removed or put in place without lifting the supply can from its position. 

The “Golden Series” are also,easy to start and turn, and require less power to 
operate, for the work they do, than any other separator now made. 

_ By looking through the oil window on the “Golden Series” you can see at a glance 
just how much oil your separator has, and what condition it is in. 

And of course the “Golden Series” De Lavals have the wonderful floating bowl— 
the finest ever made. It is self-balancing, runs smoothly without vibration, with 
the least power, and delivers a — cream. 

But the best way to appreciate the “Golden Series” is to see and try one yourself. 
Your nearest authorized De Laval Dealer will giadly show and demonstrate one for 
= Sold for cash or on easy terms or monthly installments, so that they will pay 
or themselves. Trade allowances made on old separators of any age or make, 


See | poe nearest authorized De Laval Dealer about information on 
De Laval Separators and Milkers, or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
16S Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 
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First in 1878 
Best in 1928 

























E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 






























Our article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
Advertisements os one's one advertiser), if such loss results from 4 
raudulent misrepresentation in our advertising : 

eee umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
—— Relia ————_ tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 





ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
























io Money 
hold Necessities, etc. Not sold in stores. 
Big Eve buys. Baumann 
No capital, train- 
ing or needed. I furnish ev- 
particulars free f 


erything. . _ Don't 
| * this gold mine. Write for Special 
"Bharine Offer to 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
396 a An. Cincinnati, Ohio * 


Til FroveYOU 


‘OU can make $50°to $100 a week just 
helping me write up orders for Jiffy- 
kake, an amazing new preparation that 
makes delicious, light, fluffy cakes by add- 


‘ here. 

Agents coining money with Jiffykake and 
my 350 other fast-selling, . 
— Pure Foods, Toilet 
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Your favorite gasoline 


FESS = 





Elimination of knock 






















More Power 
Quicker Pick-up 
Less Shifting 

~~ 


Cooler En 91n coy 


EADING oil companies through- 
out the United States and Can- 
ada are offering gasoline in two forms. 







The first is straight motor gasoline. 
The second is motor gasoline to which 
has been added “Ethyl” fluid. This 
superior fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline. 








“Ethyl” fluid, containing tetraethyl 
lead, controls the combustion rate of 
gasoline, thereby eliminating “knock” 
and giving added power, quicker pick- 
up and all round better performance. 
As for high compression engines— 
they were made possible through 
Ethyl] Gasoline ! 


Drive to a pump which bears the 
“Ethyl” emblem, shown below. The 
price of Ethyl Gasoline will be merely 
the price of good motor gasoline, plus 
the few extra pennies the “ Ethy]” in- 
gredient costs. A small premium is 
insignificant when compared with the 
added performance. 




















Ethyl Gasoline is the anti-knock ”*( high compres- 
sion) fuel by which other gasolines are measured 





ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can, 


ETHYL 
— GASOLINE 

















here orgiee if properly grown 
and marketed, will add another pay 
day to many a Southern, farmet’s list of 
cash-income producers. First grow a 
high quality product. Then offer for 
sale in an attractive way to suit market 
tastes and demands. 


The Alabama Negro, all of us re- 
member, after hearing the storekeeper 
say “deduct” so and so from his cotton 
check each fall, said “de ducks” ruined 
his farming. every year, and it is 
certainly what we have to “deduct” for 
unnecessary mistakes in marketing that 
prevent many a farmer from. get- 
ting any real net profit from his 
watermelon “pay day.” The following 
suggestions are based on the experience 
of the most success- 


“Can I Get a Pay Day Fro 
With Fairly Good Market These Rules Will Show You How 
By L. A. NIVEN 





cure the maximum size, which we want. 


4. Remember, the size of a watermelon 
has a great deal to do with the price it 
will bring. A 40-pounder will usually 
sell for three or four times as much per 
pound as will the 18 to 20-pounder. This 
should be kept in mind, because the maxi- 
mum prices cannot be secured unless the 
consumer is given what he wants. And 
it is very definite that ninety-nine out of 
one hundred consumers want big melons. 


5. Be very careful never to. pull the 
melons before they are ripe. They should 
not be dead ripe, but certainly fully 
enough ripe to be sweet and juicy. Ex- 
perience will teach one when a melon is 
ripe. And yet the most expert water- 
melon man will sometime make a mis- 

take and when the 








ful melon - growers 
and by learning from 


mistakes and so have 


1, Unless you live 
in a section where a 


are already grow- 
ing watermelons on 
a commercial basis, 
go into the business 
only in a small way, 
and gradually in- 
crease it. Better 
cater first to the lo- 
cal market, or those 
that are near enough 
so melons can be 
hauled by truck. 
With good roads and 


lems. 


well ask himself, 


As each subject in this series comes 
up for discussion, the subscriber may should not be pulled 
“Can I get a pa : 
day out of that product?” And. i f out By solves, 
he decides he can, he would do well to 
save the article for further refer- 
ence. We are at least going to try 
to make them worth saving. 


consumer does get 
an wumnripe one, be 


them we can avoid i THE preparation of these arti- quick to replace it 
cles on “More Pay Days for the with one that is ripe. 
fewer deductions of Southern Farmer we_have decided 6. Do not offer for 
loss to affect our ¢o lay increasing emphasis on mar- sale or ship any 
pay check when sales keting. Most of us already know sw otons that dina 
are made. fairly well how to grow watermel- specks, that are ill- 
ons, for example, but we can't geta 4, d. di 
7 ped, seased, or 
satisfactory pay day from them until imperfect in any re- 
we learn how to market so as to . 
: spect. Tod 
number of persons get topnotch prices. And these mar- a yeh ot 


make certain of 


keting problems have not had as Ii 

much attention from farm leaders ss Rap hag hs 
: price o e better 

and farm papers as production prob- melons that may be 


offered. 
7. Watermelons 


clipped with a pair 
of shears or scis- 
sors, leaving the 
stem as long as pos- 
sible. Do not stand 





motor trucks, one 





can very easily go 
twenty-five, thirty, or even fifty miles to 
a worth while market. 

2. To produce high quality, large 
watermelons, jit is necessary to use the 
right kind of soil, the proper amount of 
fertilizer, to cultivate, prune and spray. 
Spraying is necessary to prevent anthrac- 


| nose, which is often spoken of as “water- 


melon smallpox.” Bordeaux mixture is 
the material used. 

3. Pruning is necessary to get a@ large 
melon, because when all the melons that 
are formed are allowed to stay on the 
vines, none of them will reach maximum 
size. Therefore, prune off all but two 
or three of the very best-looking melons 
from each vine, thus allowing all of the 
plant food to go into the development of 
these two or three. This method will not 
only give bigger melons, but will insure 
ripe melons from a week to ten days 
earlier than would otherwise be possible. 
It will be necessary to go over the vines 
every week and remove all of the newly 
formed melons in order that the two or 
three that are left on the vines may se- 








the melons on end, 
or put them in piles, as this injures them. 
Haul to the car or to market the same day 
they are clipped, and as far as possible, 
haul from the field immediately after 
clipping. Handle just as little as possible 
because every time they are handled the 
quality is injured just that much. 

8. Do not let the melons lie in the sun- 
shine for any appreciable length of time 
after they are cut from the vines. In 
case of selling on local markets, road- 
side markets, and other places of this 
kind, cut them from the vines the same 
day they are to be sold, or certainly not 
earlier than late in the afternoon prior 


to the morning they are to be carried to-: 


market. 

9. Take every reasonable precaution 
to prevent bruising or otherwise injuring 
the melons. This will necessitate pad- 
ding the bottom and the sides of the 
truck or wagon bed. Straw or clean bur- 
lap sacks or cotton sheets will serve this 
purpose. Under no condition, should the 
driver of the truck or wagon be allowed 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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PApril 7, 1928 | 
OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Easter Hope 


HREE pictures come to my mind as 
I think of Easter :— 

1. In the dim twilight of early time ! 
see a human pair standing by the side of 
their dead child. 
Their lives had been 
bright and happy 
days. Now this has 
come to an_ end. 








end? Had some evil 
spirit snatched away 
their loved one? Or 





J. W. HOLLAND 


er to some higher garden? 

They talked long and seriously about 
it. Reason said, “This is all.” Yet, some 
inborn sense told them, “A life so sweet 
and pure cannot cease to be.” Hope was 
born in them, and gave them strength 
where their reason failed them. 


OT 


2. Another picture. Civilization has 
advanced to the patriarchal stage. Job, 
in the midst of family love and prosper- 
ity, is deprived of his precious children, 
his property and health vanish, and his 
body is stricken with unclean sores. 

Three friends, wise in the wisdom of 
men, come to comfort him, with a long 
discussion of pain and sorrow which gets 
nowhere. Job, racked with pain and loss, 
cries out, as did that primitive pair, “If 
a man die shall he live again?” 

Hope revives, and: Job lives on in the 
belief of immortality. 


OT 


3. The scene shifts again. Jerusalem, 
astir at her Passover Feast, has strange 
rumors in the air. A Man has appeared 
saying that life is stronger than death. 
He said, “Destroy this body and it will 
be raised alive.” Friends listened to 
Him, and reason and hope struggled for 
an answer. 

Hatred and prejudice stirred a cruel 
state to hang Him on a cross where he 
died. Friends carried Him and laid Him 
in a borrowed tomb. The reason of the 
disciples told them that “all was over.” 

In the dawntime of the third day some 
women sought the tomb to anoint the 
body. What they found there has trans- 
formed the world—an opened grave— 
radiant beings who said, “He is not here. 
He is risen. Why seek ye the living 
among the dead?” Finally, they saw the 
form of the Master, whom they mistook 
for a gardener. 

That story has done more to comfort 
the world than any ever told. Hope says, 
“Because He lives, we shall live also.” 


OT 


Easter fairly burns with a radiance 
that is eternal. What Christmas began, 
Easter has finished. With dimming eyes 
men now look to the skies of a heaven 
that knows not death nor sorrow. 


Reason, at last takes the hand of Faith, 
and writes after the word Life, not the 
ancient question mark. but the exclama- 
tion point! 





| ____ SPRING FEVER it 


ID you ever have that feeling, about this 
time of year, 
To seek the woods and river, because 
spring-time is here? 
Did you ever have that feeling, to quit your 
job and run, 
To enjoy the soothing rays of the glorious 
_ orb, the sun? 
you ever have that feeling of restless dis- 
content, 
When the robin and the bluebird perch upon 
your fence? 
Don’t it make your blood run faster to hear 
the robin’s note, 
© see the pink- white blossoms, the fruit 
trees’ new spring coat? 








—G. C. Baker. 











Their hearts are full | 
of fears and ques- | 
tions. Was this the | 


had some unseen and , 
kindly being taken the little human flow- | 
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Only 1195 and | 


BUICK through and © 
Pei oe ee 











Buick stamina—Buick luxury—Buick performance— 
for only $1195! 

That’s the story of Buick’s extra value. 

Three popular Buick body-types sell at this figure. All 
Series 115 four-pase * are Buick through and through—identical in quality 
genger Sport Roadster. and workmanship with the Buicks of longest wheelbase—even to 


Smart, low- “swung 
yout ek pty Buick the smallest details of construction. 


and through. 
it 195 f. o 6 Flint, All have the same fine Buick features: sealed chassis, torque-tube- 
drive and triple-sealed Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine, vibra- 
tionless beyond belief. 
All are equipped with Buick’s Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers, 
front and rear, restful form-fitting tailored seat-cushions and smart, 
low-swung bodies by Fisher. 
If you intend to purchase any car priced at or near $1,000, your 
best buy is a Buick. 
Look at other cars. Compare them with Buick. Your own good 
judgment will tell you that Buick offers greater value. 





SEDANS $1195 to $1995 ’ Bey RE. COUPES $1195 to $1850 
SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. 
finance plan, the most desirable, is available. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 











Series 115 five-passenger two-door Series H15 two- er Coupe. _ 
Sedan—an ideal car for general ge Buick va e~ especially 
r a business. $1195 f. o. b. "i 


Sanity use. $1195 f. o. b. Flint, 
ich, Mich. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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. : ‘ou how 
you can make little bie big ipcng = fat--eave all 
Fo or White D Diarr “i mi pigs — drive out the worms, save feed and get |! 1, shousands of cases in the past farm- 


ers have been swindled by subscrip- 























Death loss stopped in pped in few hours, and I'll Give You a $1.00 Pa be DR ems Bh sso ous publications oo 
sick chicks full of pep. of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name ends re have made all kinds of promises as to 
Simply drop an” Avicol tablet in the ZS and yes 3 eee 7 eee ee egal ete~, to be sent our on. 
drinking water, and watch the dying | sr both packages, The extra package te y iu eh wm I all such tations. 
chick revive and begin to thrive. =. E. een o cenar bade Wate as onsets pie: BE pit <a es 
Franks amsde ‘ex., writes: “I was a * r gressive Farmer agen 
eee, 10 to 15 chicks | day before the S. E. Rares Wee apts Sy Milwaukee we. eee oremiee nothing what- 
vicol came. ven’t lost one since.” ever for ture ivery. 
Used in time, it pravente the whole trouble ( ¢ ) ( ¢ 5 _— 
at trifling cost. A mild, safe intestinal anti- BL D R T Wanted This is a protection to our ott 
septic that controls all bowel diseases in | We are today paying b na per pound delivered ers and also to honest ts 
chicks. Entirely different from anything you St. Louis for prime dry and clean BLOOD ever any Progressive Farmer repre- 
ever tried. Money back if not satisfied. Send | ROOT. Write for price list on other roots— sentative is found promising aves 
50c for liberal package (or $1 for large econ- | barks—herbs. to be sent or given later, the 
omy size) to Burrell- “Dugger Co., 930 Postal EUGENE DONZELOT & SON should be reported to us. 
Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 209-211 N. 2nd Street, St. Louis, Mo. | \% 









YOU -- are paying for 
this tractor every day-- 
You might as well own it/ 


If you’re not tilling your soil to the full depth— 


if you’re not planting early and harvesting in 


spite of the weather—if you’re not producing 


more per acre per man—why, you’re paying 


for a “Caterpillar” Tractor and not owning it! 


“Caterpillar” 
Tractors will 


give you— 


bigger yield per acre 
from timely tillage. 


deeper seed bed and 
crops of premium 


quality. 


independence of soil and 
weather conditions. 
more money and more 
leisure time. 


Better-Quicker-Cheaper 


19 NEW FOLDERS covering every branch 
of better, quicker farming with “Caterpil- 
lars,” in corn, row crops, grains, groves, 
vineyards, orchards, rice, sugar beets, cane, 
hay, dairying, cotton, etc., etc. .... Write 
nearest dealer for ones you want. 


You can own a “Caterpillar.” We have the plan. 


, — 


Alabama 

Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., 
521 N. 28th St., Birmingham. 
Southern Tractor Co., 

405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. 
Florida 

McDonald & Burgman, 

No. 8 Riverside Viaduct, 
Jacksonville. 

McDonald & Burgman, 

2315 N. Miami Ave., Miami. 
McDonald & Burgman, 

530 16th St., West Palm Beach. 
MeDonald & Burgman, 
Morgan & Hampton Sts., 

P. O. Box 4071, Tampa. 
Georgia 

Yancey Brothers, Inc., 

634 Whitehall St., S. W.,Atlanta 
Yancey Tractor Company, 
109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. 








(Southern Dealers) _ 


Micslosipegs 
Morrissey-Easten Tractor Co., 
Cor. Walnut & China Sts., 
Vicksburg. 


North Carolina 

J. C. Benjamin, 

733-337 West Hargett St., 
Raleigh. 

Carolina Tractor & Equip. Co., 
17th & Lee Sts., Salisbury. 


South Carolina 

Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co. 
Lady & Huger Sts., Columbia. 
Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

N. Soulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

369 Salem Ave., West, 

Roanoke. 


CULES) 


' 


Ten Timely Hints 


[* MAKING Bordeaux mixture or 

other spray materials, hydrated lime 

may be substituted for lump lime, with 

the exception of self-boiled lime-sulphur 
wash. Where hydra- 
ted lime is sub- 
stituted for lump 
lime, use one-third 
more in pounds than 
would be used if 
lump lime were 
available. 

2. Don’t let the 
cover crops grow too 
late in orchard or 
garden. In the case 

of rye, oats, or wheat, plow down when 
10 to 15 inches high. If they are al- 
lowed to grow too tall they will take up 
too r-uch plant food and moisture which 
should be left for the fruit trees or 
vegetables. 

3. The standard amount of arsenate of 


The Progressive F. 


About Work to Do 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


7. To avoid anthracnose and other dis.” 


eases, do not plant watermelons where 


either cantaloupes or watermelons have” 
To further © 
control this and other diseases, soak the ~ 
watermelon seed for five minutes in cor. ~ 
rosive sublimate solution before planting. ~ 


& It is too late to fight cutworms af. © 


Start 7 
before setting cabbage, tomato and other © 


been planted im recent years. 


ter all the plants are cut down. 


plants that are damaged by cutworms, 


Scatter a poison bait on the ground q 


week or two before the plants dre to be 
set, or as soon as the land is prepared 
for the crop. The one recommended by 
the Mississippi State Plant Board is 
good, and is as follows: wheat bran 6r 
shorts, five pounds; Paris green, one and 


a half ounces; molasses, one-half pint; 7 


water, one gallon. First mix the bran or 
shorts with the Paris green while dry, 
Stir thoroughly. Add the mixture of 
molasses and water until the bait is damp 





Watch for bugs and blight, and spray 


lead to be used in spraying for the cod- 
ling moth or apple worm is from 1 to 
1% pounds for each 50 gallons of spray 
mixture. Where the worms are especially 
bad, two pounds to each 50 gallons had 
better be used. This, of course, refers 
to the dry or powdered arsenate of lead. 
It is generally agreed, however, that not 
more than a pound to 50 gallons should 
be used after July 15. 


4. Spray dewberries with Bordeaux 
mixture just before the blossoms open. 
Repeat when the flowers begin to shed, 
and give a third application 10 days later. 
This treatment will almost entirely con- 
trol the anthracnose, which is a disease 
that has caused much loss to dewberry 
growers. See that every portion of the 
vine is covered thoroughly. Put on the 
spray material with considerable force 
so as to break it up into a fine mist. 


5. If you prefer to dust peaches in- 
stead of spray them, use a dust mixture 
made of the following: arsenate of lead, 
5 per cent; hydrated or powdered lime, 
15 per cent; sulphur, 80 per cent. It is 
important that the arsenate of lead and 
sulphur be just as finely pulverized as 
possible. Take care, therefore, to get 
the finest that may be had. They should 
pass through a screen with 200 meshes to 
the inch. These dustings may be applied 
with an ordinary dust gun that is used 
for fighting boll weévil. Dusting has been 
found as effective as spraying in normal 
seasons. 


6. Those who failed to apply para- 
dichlorobenzene to peach trees last fall to 
kill borers may do so now. Use an ounce 
per tree for trees five years old and older. 
For three and four years old trees use 
three-fourths of an ounce. Do not use 
on trees under three years of age. Ap- 
ply it now. The worms are older and 
tougher than last fall, and all of them 
will not be killed, but probably three- 








fourths of them will. 


WELL CULTIVATED IRISH POTATO FIELD 
with Bordeaux-arsenate of lead mixture. 


enough to fall into the little lumps about 
the size of oat grains when scattered. 
Scatter it on the ground late in the af- ~ 
ternoon. If the cutworms are quite num- 
erous, apply the poison bait again the 
day before the plants are set, or on the 
day they are set. Do not let chickens 
eat this poison bait. is 

9. Take steps now to keep worms out 
of cucumbers and cantaloupes, by provid- 
ing a catch crop of squashes. Leave ev- 
ery fourth or fifth row in the canta- 
loupe or cucumber patch for squash and 
then about a week before planting the cu- 
cumbers and cantaloupes, plant this fourth 
or fifth row in squashes, but skipping ev- 
ery other hill, Then, soon after the canta- 
loupes and cucumbers are planted, make 
another planting of squash in these skips. 
The moths which lay the eggs which hatch 
into these pickle worms like to lay the 
eggs on squash blooms very much more 
than on any other kind of blooms, and 
will flock to the squashes, leaving the ~ 
other plants alone. Then as soon as the 
squash plants are thoroughly infested 
with worms, pulf them up and burn. 

10. Do not confuse concentrated lime- 
sulphur solution, which comes-both in the 
powdered and liquid form, and which is 
used in the winter to spray for San Jose 
scale, with the self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
or the dry mix sulphur lime. Self-boiled 
lime-sulphur, as its name indicates, is 
hoiled only to the extent that the slaking 
of the lime will boil it. The dry mix. sub 
phur lime is nothing more, nor less than 
a mixture of finely powdered sulphur, 


lime and water. Both the self-boiled lime _ 
sulphur and the dry mix sulphur lime are 


summer sprays for peaches to control” 
rot. 


concentrated lime-sulphur solutions 
used for spraying apples ih summer, bub 
never peaches. a 


Do not use the concentrated lime= 
sulphur solution, either the liquid or the” 
powdered form, on peaches during spring” 
or summer. In the diluted form, these 
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UNSELFISH 
wv 


N time of sorrow the selfish 

way is to think only of our 
own great loss. 
The unselfish way is to be 
grateful for having shared such 
a life as that just closed, and 
to make sure we fulfill every 
obligation to that cherished 
memory. 
And when we consider such 
an occasion from this calmer 
view-point, we realize that our 
greatest obligation is to pro- 
vide the most absolute and pos- 
itive protection for the pre- 
cious remains. 
It will be a constant comfort 
through all of the trying hours 
to come, to know that we did 
not slight this obligation, that 
we provided the Clark Grave 
Vault. 


Designed according to an im- 
mutable law of Nature, this 
vault never has failed to pro- 
tect during all of the quarter 
of a century it has been in use. 
This positive, permanent pro- 
tection is due to its construc- 
tion of Armco Ingot Iron, or 
Keystone copper steel, 12 
gauge thickness and of special 
quality. with a plating of pure 
cadmium on the higher priced 
vaults (applied by the Udylite 
process, exclusive on this 
vault). Being made of metal 
it is not porous. 

Science knows no greater pro- 
tection than is found in the 
Clark Grave Vault. 


Leading funeral directors rec- 
ommend this vault and give a 
50-year guaranty with each one. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at alll 
The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAVE VAULT 
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This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave-Vault. It isa meansofiden- 
tifying the vault instantly. Unless you 
see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 








Send us $2 and we will send you 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman for five years. 


ONE HORSE WAGONS $43 COMPLETE 





Built by experienced workmen to give long, satisfac- 
tory service. Your complete satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for circular and reduced prices on one 

two horse wagons, buggies and harness direct to you, 





B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS COMPANY 
20 Main Street Barnesville, Ga. 




















SPRAYING THE PEACH CROP 


oo of protecting the peach 
crop from injury by insects and dis- 
eases are improved from year to year. 
Improvement in spraying and dusting 
materials go hand in hand with improve- 
ment in mechanical means of making 
rapidapplication of these materials. 





Dusting Becoming a More Common 
Practice—The relative merits of dust- 
ing and spraying peaches remains a de- 
batable question among both peach grow- 
ers and investigators alike. However, 
many growers who would give some pref- 
erence to spraying are supplanting at 
least a part of their spray schedule with 
applications of dust for the reason that 
they can get over the orchard so much 
more rapidly with a dusting outfit than 
with a spray tank. 

Kind of Dust Used.—Lime, sulphur, 
and arsenate of lead are the principal 
ingredients in both dust and spray mix- 
tures for protecting the peach crop dur- 
ing the growing season. Where only the 
curculio (the little beetle which causes 
wormy peaches) is to be fought, a dust 
mixture containing 95 pounds of hy- 
drated lime to 5 pounds of powdered ar- 
senate of lead is recommended. But 
where brown rot and scab are to be 
fought along with the curculio, a mix- 
ture of 80 per cent sulphur, 5 per cent 
arsenate of lead and 15 per cent hydrated 
lime is used. As a matter of conveni- 
ence, some growers use the latter mix- 
ture for all applications. 

Dust and Spray Schedule.—The Fed- 
eral and State peach pest laboratory at 
Fort Valley, Georgia, along with some 
of the other institutions, recommends 
that the midseason varieties of peaches, 
such as Hiley, Belle, Hale and Elberta, 
receive four dust or spray applications 
during the season. The early varieties, 
such as Mayflower, Gordon and Early 
Rose, should receive only three applica- 
tions. Following is a schedule of appli- 
cations :— 

First, when three-fourths of the petals have 
fallen. 

Second, when 
fallen. 

_Third, two weeks after the second applica- 
tion. 

Fourth, four weeks before the fruit ripens. 

In the first and second application 
only lime and arsenate of lead are used. 
In the third, lime and sulphur are used; 
while lime, sulphur and arsenate of lead 
are used in the fourth application. 

Spray Used.—While the 8-8-50 self- 
boiled lime-sulphur remains the standard 
spray mixture with some of the small 
growers, most large growers who spray, 
however, are using other mixtures of 
lime and sulphur as a convenience of ap- 
plication. 


the calyxes (shucks) have 


Commercial Mixtures.—Spray manu- 
facturers are now offering several pro- 
prietary brands of lime and sulphur mix- 
tures as well as prepared sulphur under 
private formulas. These are being modi- 
fied from year to year to meet changing 
conditions, and usually give good results. 

Dry-mix Lime-sulphur. — Dry - mix 
lime and sulphur, developed by the New 
Jersey Experiment Station several years 
ago, is still being used with success in 
many peach districts. This mixture can 
be purchased ready prepared or the in- 
gredients can be mixed at home. 

Proportions for this spray mixture 
recommended by the Virginia Experi- 
ment Station are as folows :— 

100 pounds of fine grade dusting sulphur. 

50 pounds of hydrated lime. 

6% pounds of dry calcium caseinate. 

The ingredients are thoroughly mixed 
and 32 pounds of the mixture used to a 
200 gallon spray tank of water. Where 
it is desired-to combine arsenate of lead 
with this mixture, as recommended for 
the fourth application, 4 pounds of ar- 
senate of lead are added to each 200 gal- 
lon tank of solution. 

H. P. STUCKEY. 

Director and Horticulturist, 

Georgia Experiment Station. 
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Oatmea 
~ builds 
BIG, strong 


chickens! 


Here is a feed made for just one pur- 
pose: to help you develop young poul- 
try into profit! 

It is Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
—a perfected combination of just the 
things a young bird needs to grow a big 
frame, sound flesh, and vigorous organs. 


Pullets raised on this mash are eager, 
steady layers in future months. Meat 
birds go to market full, plump, and 
heavy. Cockerels are capable and active. 
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So, every young bird deserves a chance 
to grow on Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing 
Mash. It’s a balanced feed, with an 
oatmeal base. And everybody knows 
there’s nothing like oatmeal for build- 
ing “youngsters.” 


Molasses in dry form 


keeps flock healthy 


The molasses in Quaker oye He 
Growing Mash helps to keep the floc 
free from coccidiosis and digestive trou- 
bles. Molasses is high in potash, and 
is rich in vitamin B. And cod liver meal 
assists the birds 
to get more good 
from every other 
ingredient. 





FULQ-PEP\ 
GROWING MASH \ 


. 
ang 


Grow your birds 
the Ful-O-Pep 
way. Near you is 
a Quaker Dealer 
who has this mash 
for you. It costs 
less to use be- 
cause it shortens 
the unproductive 
period. 


Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of a complete line of live 
stock and poultry feeds—buy the feeds 

in the striped sacks 
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MORE PROFIT 





from every dollar 
invested in fertilizer 


EXTRA PROFIT $75.00 
PER ACRE... Mr. J. RK. 
ogee of Oninem. 
Co., oy BAYS? 
“This year I made a test 
with "AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizer and another well 
known make. The tobacco 
stalks wn with ‘AA 
QUAL ’ goods were 
from 6 to 8 inches higher 
and bore from two to four 
more my pws the cro; 
grown the other 
under identically the same 
conditions. The actual in- 
crease in yews attributed 
directly to‘A. ‘ALITY’ 
Fertilizer — appcoxh 
mately $75 an acre. 
thoroughly satisfied yo 
there isa difference in fer- 
tilizers of the pamne analysis 
and ‘AA QUALITY’ Fer- 
tilizers are my soe) alone 3 
November 29, 1927. 


300 LBS. MORE SEED 
COTTON ... Mr. B. F. 
Grant of Goldsboro, 
Wayne Co., N. C., says: 
“I selected fons of land 
where condi 


See wee Chat Tt one aos 
where the‘AA Quatiry’ 
goods were used,” October 
24, 1927. 


COTTON yee 8, UN- 
EQUALLED... Me. W. ¥. 
AL of Louisville, wine 


tom Co., Miss. 

used ‘AA QUALITY" Fer. 
tilizer thie year for the 
first time and obtained one 
of the best cotton crops I 
have ever made. This was 
the worst-growing season 
we have ever had, and I 
am sure that your fertilizer 
produced cotton results 





“AA \QU 


LMOST without exception,” says a local mer- 
chant, “the farmers who use ‘AA QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers are successful, have money in the bank, 
and make substantial profits.” Why? Because 
year in and year out, regardless of weather, pests, 
or blight, farmers who use “AA QUALITY” Fer- 
tilizers get bigger, better, more profitable crops. 

Read the letters in the next column. Hundreds 
of other farmers say the same thing. Larger yields, 
better quality, earlier maturity—extra profits ob- 
tained with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers, 

These fertilizers have produced consistently 
profitable crops even in “bad” seasons, because 
famous crop and soil experts have provided just 
the right balance of the necessary plant foods to 
maintain continuous growth even under adverse 
conditions. 

Nothing is taken for granted in making “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizers. Their plant-food formulas 
are based upon a thorough knowledge of the needs 
of each crop and each soil condition. Every for- 
mula is checked by constant field tests, 

Each batch of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers is 
subjected to thorough laboratory tests—tests fully 
as exacting as those encountered in the field. 

Over sixty years of experience and more than 
sixty years of successful crop production are back 
of every bag of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. Per- 
fect mechanical condition, always. Make more 
money from every dollar invested in fertilizer this 
season by using “AA QUALITY” Brands on your 
crops. It will pay you to insist that your dealer 
supply you with “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. 

« e « 

Our “Agricultural Service Bureau,” under the 
direction of Dr. H. J. Wheeler, will be glad to 
answer inquiries about crops, soils or fertilizers. 
Send for our Booklets. Please state the crops in 
which you are interested. 


QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 


Made only by 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


are made the world’ 
cook eaanaee Rostper aeemet ty to wees ye tte soot 
ots wd) weencnmned located to cami premen coven. 


‘“‘THE WORLD’S BEST BY 


Getting a Stand of Tobacco 


— — 
The Progressive Fe 


If You Have Not Set, Read These Timely Suggestions 


By E. C. WESTBROOK, 
Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


ARCH 20 to April 10 is usually the 

best time to set out tobacco in South 
Georgia, but due to late plants a large 
part of the crop is yet to be set. 

The size and condi- 
tion of the plants 
determine to a great 
extent the best time 
to set tobacco, Plants 
should be set when 
about 6 inches long. 
Plants much smaller 
than this do not live 
well if the season is 
unfavorable at trans- 
planting time. If on 
the other hand, plants are allowed to be- 
come overgrown, they have a tendency 
to button out too early. There was more 
rain during March this year than for the 
two previous years which has made it 
easier to get stands. The early planted 
tobacco is not troubled so much with the 
horn worm as later plantings. The first 
crop of worms is usually small, and if 
the tobacco is planted early, it matures 
before the. worms are present in the 
greatest number. Early planted tobacco 
usually has more body than late tobacco, 
and brings a higher price on the market. 


Overproduction Probable 
HIS year a good many beds have poor 
stands and the plants on other beds 

have made very poor growth. This con- 
dition no doubt will mean that the trans- 
planting season will be strung out over a 
long period, with some tobacco set late in 
the spring. The indications at the pres- 
ent time are that there will be a decided 
increase in the bright tobacco acreage. 
Large stocks of tobacco are being held 
by manufacturers and dealers. With this 
condition confronting us it appears that 
we are likely to have overproduction this 
year. This means that it is very likely 
that prices for the 1928 crop will be 
somewhat lower than for the 1927 crop. 

Therefore it appears that it would be 
wise to stop setting out tobacco when 
the good plants are exhausted and when 
the season is getting late for setting. 
Every effort should be made to produce 
high quality tobacco. Plant only acre- 
age that can be handled well. 


Hand Transplanter Inexpensive 
HE horse transplanting machines on 
the market do good work, and when one 

of these is used tobacco may be set with- 
out having to wait for rain. However, 





EK. C. WESTBROOK 


the horse machines are being discarded 
for the hand transplanter. The hand 
transplanter is a very satisfactory instru. 
ment for setting tobacco when the sea- 
son is dry and they are not expensive 
Most of the tobacco in Georgia and the 
Carolinas is set by hand, usually after a 
rain sufficient to cause the plants to live 
easily. Sometimes it is necessary to 
water plants at the time of transplanting. 
This is more expensive, but when prop- 
erly done is better than to allow the 
plants to become overgrown on the seed- 
bed. In April when the days begin. to 
get hot it is usually best to transplant 
in the afternoon or on a cloudy day, 
The usual practice is to pull the plants 
from the seedbed during the morn- 
ing hours if they are to be used in the 
afternoon. The bed should be moist so that 
the plants will not be bruised or broken in 
pulling them out of the ground. Only 
strong and vigorous plants should be 
pulled, taking care not to injure the re- 
maining plants. The plants after being 
pulled from the bed should be placed as 
straight as possible in baskets with all 
the roots towards the bottom of the bas- 
ket. A good plan is to dip the bottom of 
the basket in water and set in the shade 
until ready for use. 

Any method of planting that will gent- 
ly press the earth to the roots, leaving 
the buds of the plants just above the sur- 
face of the ground is all right. 


Firm Soil Around Roots 


[* THE transplanting is done by hand, 

a blunt peg which makes a hole just 
deep enough for the plants, helps to se- 
cure a good stand. If a long stick is 


used the holes are usually made too deep — 


and when the plants are set the soil is 
pressed around them at the surface of 
the ground and the roots will be left 
swinging. If the roots are left swingin 
most of the plants will die. The soil 
should be firmed around the roots of the 
plant as well as at the surface of the 
ground. This can be done after the plant 
is placed in the hole made for it by 
sticking the peg in the soil about six 
inches from the plant and pulling the top 
of the peg towards the plant. This oper- 
ation will firm the soil around the plant 
from the bottom of the roots to the sur- 
face of the ground. 

The width of the rows should be four 
feet, in order to allow the sled to pass 
between the rows without breaking leaves 
when harvesting. The distance between 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read 1 Kings 1-11. 


eon the week April 8-14, those interested are asked to read First Kings 
1-11. The following interesting questions will be answered in this reading 
and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


1. When David was old, who tried to 
usurp the kingdom? Tell of the appoint- 
ment of Solomon to the throne. Where 
was David buried? 

2. What were some of the first things 
Solomon did when he took possession of 
the kingdom? 

3. Who was Solomon’s queen? What did 
Solomon ask of the Lord? What did 
God say to Solomon? When two women 
claimed the same child, how did Solomon 
decide the question? 


4. Who provided Solomon with timber 
and cut stone for the temple? What was 
God’s promise concerning the temple? 
(1 Kings 6:12)? How long did it take to 
build the temple? 

5. How was Solomon’s temple dedicated? 
Who was the chief religious figure in 
these services? Tell about the prayer 
Solomon offered at the dedication, and 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by\ special atrangement.) 





EVERY ce ER tg 


God’s covenant, in a second vision, with 
Solomon. How many times a year did 
Solomon offer burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings? 

6. Tell about Solomon’s navy. Where 
did they get gold? Why did the queen 
of Sheba come to see Solomon? 

7. What testimony as to his. wisdom 
and greatness did the queen of Sheba 
leave? In what did Solomon exceed all 
the kings of the earth? 1 

8. Of what great sin was Solomon guilty 
in his latter days? What did the Lord 


say to Solomon about this? ~i 
9. Who were the adversaries that the . ~ 





Lord raised up against Solomon? To what 
covenant did the Lord refer? What 
prophet foretold to Jeroboam that he 
would be king of ten tribes? 

“ow long did Solomon reign? Who 
succeeded him? 
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ing them over with white of egg and 
then rubbing them with a soft cloth. 


April 7, 1928 





the plants in the row should be governed 








by the amount of fertilizer used, the fer- 
tility of the soil and the type of tobacco 
to be produced. Plants are set 20 to 36 
inches apart. For average conditions, 24 
inches is about the right distance. If the 
‘soil is rich or a large amount of fer- 
tilizer is used the plants should be set 
closer together to keep the tobacco from 
growing large and coarse. 


Transplant With Strong Plants 


S SOON as practical, within a week 

after the transplanting, the field 
should be gone over and replanted with 
good strong plants. 


Cutworms and wireworms sometimes 
cause a great deal of trouble in getting a 
stand. Damage from cutworms can be 
reduced by the use of poison bait made 
by mixing 1 pound of Paris green with 
25 pounds of cornmeal and enough mo- 
lasses to make a stiff mash. Scatter this 
along the row. 


When there is doubt about a plant liv- 
ing, a new one should be set about three 
inches from the old plant. Later the in- 
ferior of the two plants should be re- 
moved. Every possible effort should be 
made to secure a perfect stand with the 
first planting. When the stand is regular 
the tobacco ripens nicely and evenly. If 
the stand is poor, the tobacco ripens ir- 
regularly. Some plants will have too 
much space and will be overgrown, coarse 
and will not ripen nor cure properly. A 
hand transplanter is very satisfactory for 
replanting as well as for planting the 
first time. 

In transplanting, it is better not to mix 
large plants with small ones. Set out 
the large plants as far as they will go 
and then begin with the next size, and 
so on. 


Fertilize and Cultivate 


F THE plants on the bed are late, and 

are not making proper growth, or have 
turned yellow, a top-dressing of nitrate 
of soda is often beneficial. The disad- 
vantage in using nitrate of soda on the 
bed is that the plants are likely to be 
tender and do not live as well when set 
in the field if the weather is hot and dry. 


Care must be used in applying nitrate 
of soda to the bed or the plants will be 
killed. A good way to apply for 100 
yard bed is to dissolve five pounds of 
nitrate of soda in 50 gallons of water | 
and apply to the bed with a sprinkling 
pot. Then wash the plants off with more 
water. 





Early, rapid and thorough cultivation | 
is necessary to produce a good crop of 
tobacco. In order to start the tobacco 
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Coker’s Extra Cleveland 


COTTON SEED 


(21) 499 








here last season— 


This Cotton averaged $10 per Bale 
Premium over regular price 











Note Our Low 
Prices 


Only $1.50 per 
bushel, which is 
$5.00 per bag. 


tion. 


F.O.B. Carroliton, Ga., 
Shipped in New 100-ib Bags 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GA. 


Remember, these Seeds are 
Registered by Georgia Crop 
Improvement Association. 
Guaranteed better than 99 per 
cent pure and above 90 per cent 
germination. 


more money for you. 


it again this year. 
that are registered by Georgia Crop Improvement Associa- 
Guaranteed 99 per cent pure and above 90 per cent 
germination. 


Good Yields—Easy to Pick! 


An exceptionally good premium staple variety that will make 
Ninety-five percent of the farmers 
who planted this cotton in Carroll County last year will plant 


We ship nothing but pure clean seed 


Order direct from this ad as our supply is limited. For your 
convenience simply fill in the coupon below, mailing it to us 
with remittance covering desired quantity, and shipment 
will be made immediately. 


USE THIS COUPON! 


MANDEVILLE MILLS, 


Carrollton, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $ 


of Coker’s Extra Cleveland Cotton Seed. 


approximately .. 


Shipping Point .. 


for which please ship us 


I plan to plant 


acres in cotton this year. 
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growing quickly a good cultivation and | « 








careful hand hoeing should be given as 





soon as the plants become established, 
generally in about a week or ten days af- 
ter transplanting. A little -fresh soil 
Should be drawn about each plant, but 
care should be used not to loosen the 
new roots. Usually only one more hand 
hoeing is necessary. The tobacco should 
be cultivated every ten days until it is 
time for it to be topped. Four to six 
cultivations may be given to good ad- 
vantage. The first two cultivations may 
be fairly deep to loosen the soil and 
aerate it and make it mellow. Later, as 
the roots begin to spread through the 





row, only shallow cultivation should be | Please tell me how to build a business of my own with Red Ball Products. | 
Practiced. Cultivating so as to keep the 
tobacco ona fairly high ridge gives bet- | PD vcccabshectbacvensctenes ceessedesboccuecesen OOO Oe ees eereereseesereeeeeseeseeerseeseee eeceee ry ! 
ter results than level cultivation. I 
MEMEDL 5. spnnbese vemsdimcnteds saueenned seceelse ON s ocdwiivetn ds canine cvcwstunsasvcatnshasepeteate 
The Georgia State College of Agricul- eee PER ORRNR Hee SERN HAVER NRA Ei 





supplying 


a net profit of about $50. 


ESTABLISH A BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


consumers in your home county 
BALL products such as FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 
SPICES, FARM AND HOME REMEDIES, ETC. 
A. O. Hood, Nicholson, Georgia, sold in one month 
$1,092.15. His best day’s sales were $83, making him 


Experience not necessary. Fill out blank and 
mail same to us for full information. 


Dida nad AG" Ma ais sat saan cl ily lil ts ella cial ib Qik deals tebe ini Wank eins. tos able ciemniad 


| RED BALL COMPANY, 210 N. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


RED 








ture has a bulletin on, Tobacco Culture, 
which has been very helpful to tobacco 
farmers who have used it. Copies of this 
Publication may be obtained free from 
county agents or by writing, to the Col- 
legé at Athens, 


Ly specks may be removed from 
windows or light fixtures by brush- 













GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
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—will give you a 
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MIDDLEBROOKS RAZOR CO. 
Dept. 20, Barnesville, 


Ga. 
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OFFER: Send only $1 


for a wert sub- 
scription to THE PROGRESSIVE E 
(mew or renewal), and we will mail 
fine book on Embroidery, FREE and P: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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' Postum holds a place of honor 
on two million dinner tables 


Its only after effect 5 


~ is a desire for more a 


WN up, now, you who have 

never tried Postum. You have 
always thought of it as a “health” 
drink, haven’t you? Something with 
a “medicine” taste. 

Thousands were just as skeptical 
as you—until they tried Postum. 
Then they became enthusiastic 
Postum users for life! 

Now you try it! You’ll find it a 
health drink, to be sure. A drink 
that never robs you of a minute’s 
sleep, that never flusters the nerves, 
that never brings on headaches or 
interferes with digestion, as caffein 
does. But— 

You’ll enjoy Postum itself as much 
as you enjoy its beneficial results! 

It looks so tempting in the cup— 
a deep, velvety brown changing to 
gold as cream is added. It smells so 
appetizing—a rich, tangy aroma. 
And then its flavor—a flavor differ- 
ent from that of any other drink! 
Smooth and mellow, hearty, zestful! 


A drink made from wholesome grain 


Whole wheat and bran—these two, 
blended and roasted, give Postum 
its goodness. Not a trace of caffein 
or any other artificial stimulant in 
it. You can drink Postum 


Many hostesses, too, have dis- 
covered in Postum the best of all 
drinks for the late-evening supper— 
a drink that every guest can enjoy 
without dangerofsleepless afterhours. 

The best way to test Postum is to 
make it your mealtime drink for 
thirty days. Then you can judge 
both its flavor and its wonderful 
value to health. Before the thirty 
days are up, you'll not only know 
why millions prefer this drink— 
you'll join them in preferring it! Let 
Carrie Blanchard, food demonstra- 
tor, help you start this test. Accept 
her offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Postum, together with my 
personal directions for preparing it, 
as a start on the 30-day test. Or if 
you would rather begin the test to- 
day, get Postum at your grocer’s. 
It costs much less than most other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





three times a day, day in, 





day out, safe in the knowl- 
edge that you are contrib- 
uting only to health and 


flici Instant Postum ... ... 2+ O Check 
efficiency. (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum Cereau ea ey a prefer 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


Postum ie iene ve wh the Post nt < ted — 
ats, uts, Pos’ 
ce ‘attics, Post's Bran an Flakes and und Bost! 3 





Postum Company, IncorporaTED, Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


(prepared by boiling) : 
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|g® The Progressive Farm Woman& 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








‘THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


NV ONDAY, April 9—One good way 
i to remove scorch from an article is 
to moisten the scorched part with perox- 
ide, cover with a white cloth and press 
with a hot iron. 
Tuesday, April 10. 
—When serving 
pickles try placing a 
few carrots in the 
dish. They should be 
cut the same length 
as the pickles and 
about one - fourth 
inch in diameter. 
Wednesday, April 
11.—Waxed paper is 
excellent for wiping off the steel top of 
a range. The paraffine helps to keep the 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


metal in good condition. 


Thursday, April 12—If your dough- 
nuts crack when fried, try adding a little 
more liquid to the dough. 

Friday, April 13—Wearing old mis- 
shapened shoes for housework is an un- 
certain economy, for it may cause back- 
ache and tired feet, with a consequent 
lack of efficiency. 

Saturday, April 14—A generous serv- 
ing of milk toast and some fresh fruit 
makes a meal that is restful for the 
farmer who might find a heavy meal hard 
to digest on top of the worries of a busy 
day. 

To make milk toast, toast and butter 
the bread, then pour hot milk over it. 

Sunday, April 15.— 


“There’s a town called Don’t-you- worry 
On the banks of River Smile 
Where the cheer-up and be-happy 
Blossom sweetly all the while. 
In the valley of Contentment 
In the promise of I-will 
You will find this lovely city 
At the foot of No-fret-Hill.” 
—Mozella Dunstan. 


| DELICIOUS SPRING RECIPES | 


» te ate cag Ice Cream. — Two quarts 








strawberries, 1 pint cream, 2 cups sugar, 

% teaspoon salt, lemon juice if desired. 
Wash and cap the berries. Chop them and 
cover with the sugar and let stand in the 
refrigerator for two or three hours. Press 
the sweetened fruit through a colander. Add 
the cream which has been whipped and the 
salt, and freeze. Use a freezing mixture of 
1 part salt and 4 to 6 parts of ice and turn 
the crank of the freezer slowly. After freez- 
ing remove the dasher, pack the freezer with 
more ice and salt and let the cream stand 
for an hour or more to ripen the flavor. 
Strawberry Sun Preserves.—Many people 
think that the finest strawberry pre- 
serves are those in which the syrup is 
thickened by the sun’s rays instead of 
by cooking over a fire. The flavor is 
more like that of the fresh berries and 
the color is unusually fine. The Bu- 
reau of Home Economics tells: how to 
make these sun preserves:— 
Three cups small berries (about a 
pound), 2 pounds selected berries (larg- 
er). 2 pounds sugar (granulated). 
Select ripe solid fruit, wash well, and 
cap. Crush and cook 3 cups of the 
smaller berries for 3 minutes, stirring 
all the time. Then strain. This amount 
of fruit should yield about 1 cup of 
juice. To this juice add the sugar and 
heat slowly, until it is entirely dissolved. 
Drop the large berries into this syrup 
and allow the mixture to boil for 1 min- 
ute. Remove any scum, drain the fruit 


THE SUN HELPS TO COOK 
STRAWBERRY SUN 
PRESERVES 





irom the syrup, and place it carefully with 
the berries about 1 inch apart, on shallow 
pans. 

Boil the syrup to a temperature of 105 de- 
grees C., which requires about 10 minutes, 
or until it is fairly thick. Pour this over the 
berries in a thin layer. Cover with window 
glass, allowing an air space on all sides. 
Place the pans in the sun and turn the ber- 
ries over before the next day’s sunning. Re- 
peat this for three days or until the syrup 
has formed a jell,. This amount yields a 
little over 1 pint of fruit. The success of this 
method of preparing strawberries depends 
upon the heat of the sun as well as the firm 
ripe condition of the fruit used. They should 
be taken into the house before the dew falls. 
In case there is rain before the jelly state 
is reached, the pans may be placed in a 
warm oven. This, however, darkens the fruit 
somewhat and is only done to prevent loss. 
One tablespoon of lemon juice to each cup 
of concentrated syrup improves the color and 
to some persons the flavor of the preserves. 

Strawberry Short Cake.—Two cups flour, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 
% cup milk, 4% cup butter. 

Mix dry ingredients, sift twice, work in 
butter with tips of fingers, and add milk 
gradually. Toss on floured board, divide in 
two parts. Pat, roll out, and bake 12 min- 
utes in a hot oven in buttered cake tins. 
Split, and spread with butter. Sweeten straw- 
berries to taste, place on back of range un- 
til warmed, crush slightly, and put between 
and on top of short cakes; cover top with 
cream sauce. 

Cream Sauce. — Three-fourths cup thick 
cream, % cup powdered sugar, % teaspoon 
vanilla, 

Beat cream slightly and add sugar gradually 
while beating constantly, using egg beater; 
add vanilla and a few grains salt when stiff 
enough to hold its shape. 


|_PAY DAY ON THE FARM | 
The Pie Lady 


RS. H. B. Knox, from Hertford 
County, N. C., has become known 








throughout the country as “The Pie 
Lady.” 
“During 1927,” she said, “I sold 1,600 


pies. A local dealer handled them for 
me. According to my record up to Janu- 
ary 1 my sales amounted to $800. The 
cost including the price due the local mer- 
chant: was $400, leaving $400 for my 
work. I tried to budget my time and 
found that I spent 3 hours each day 
working on my project. Since my family 
is small I still had as much time as us- 
ual for my domestic work, church duties 
and social life.” 

Mrs. Knox makes cocoanut, lemon, po- 
tato and chocolate pies regularly and 
other pies that a customer ofders. She 
has succeeded in making her pies so 
temptin= in appearance and taste that the 
local merchant has no trouble in dispos- 
ing of them. Her pies are cut in five 
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| POPULAR COAT DRESS 
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The double-breasted coat styling is a 
conspicuous new type for spring, pattern 
for which can be had in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 





large sections and the filling, including a 
golden brown thick meringue, is so deep 
that the school children eating these pies 
for their noon lunches touch their noses 
at every bite. 

Mrs. Knox gave a pie demonstration 
at Better Homes celebration last year. 
She explained that she always made her 
pie crust overnight and put it in cold 
storage, so as to make it flaky and ten- 
der. The secret of her excellent meringue 
is due to the fact that she bakes it in 
a moderate oven about 30 minutes. 

Miss Myrtle’ Swindell, the splendid 
home demonstration agent of Hertford 
County, asked Mrs. Knox to tell the his- 
tory of her adventure. 

“Two years ago,” she answered, “the 
home.demonstration agent put on a kitch- 
en campaign. She asked me to join. I 
said, ‘I just can’t join any campaign.’ 
Yet, all the time I thought how fine it 
would be to have my dark kitchen made 
over. I put on my thinking cap when I 
got home. A few nights afterwards as I 
was looking over my magazines my at- 
tention was claimed completely by the 
nice looking pies that were shown in a 
color advertisement there. Immediately, 
I decided to try to sell pies as a money 
making scheme. I started and my sales 
were encouraging. 

“Soon the old kitchen began to take on 





|_PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


P= of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 3 cents; 

Stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your mame and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
Styles for Morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 





a new appearance. When my husband 
discovered my secret he was interested 
and sent a painter to the house at omce. 
We continued to work together until now 
my kitchen is a joy to all of us.” 

The kitchen mentioned by Mrs. Knox 
is a most attractive room finished in 
gray with cupboards, tables and all nec- 
essary equipment. At one end of the room 
is a most interesting breakfast*nook; a 
glass door replaces the former all wood 
space giving a pleasant outlook over the 
garden. Comfortable chairs painted light 
gray and finished with figured chintz 
cushions add interest to the room. 

We must give space to Miss Swindell’s 
remark because it applies to alf women 
who achieve : “I enjoy visiting this pretty 
kitchen and chatting with Mrs. Knox 
whife she bakes,” she said, “because the 
joy of her success radiates through her 
happy smile.” 


THE NEW SERVANT AT 
BROOKSIDE FARM 


HE doctor shook his head gravely. 

“She is bordering on a state of nerv- 
ous collapse,” he pronounced, “and in a 
case such as hers there is but ome remedy 
—rest. She should be sent to some dis- 
tant point for a year where she can be 
entirely free from household cares and 
.get a complete rest.” 

Rufus Thorwald, himself a strapping 
six-footer, heard this diagnosis with a 
sinking heart. Could it be that the vi- 
vacious, energetic bride whom he had 
brought to the farm a short 10 years 
ago was now a nervous and physical 
wreck? But the frail form of the little 
blue-eyed woman on the bed before him 
seemed to bear out the doctor’s diagnosis. 

“Is it as badas that?” he asked huskily. 
Then, “Doctor, how can I let her go! 
We have four children, all too small for 
me to. look after while doing the farm 
work, and I hardly have more than $100 
in the bank.” 

“I have told you what the situation is,” 
quiétly reiterated the physician. 

“There is but one way,” Thorwald told 
himself when the medico was gone, “and 
that is to sell the farm.” 

He winced at the thought. He had 
been raised om Brookside Farm. It had 
belonged to his father and his father’s 
father. Many were the happy days that 
he had spent im his boyhood wading in 
the creek which took its rise from a 
spring branch on the farm and in shoot- 
ing squirrels in the woodlot. 

But the farm must be sold. There 
seemed no other way. In the meantime 
he and the children would begin at once 
to give Fannie a complete rest. They 
must do the milking, they must clean the 
milk utensils, they mmust bring the drink- 
ing water up from the spring, they must 
labor over the churn, they must see to 
the cleaning and the filling of the oil 
lamps, they must do the washing in the 
old kettle in the back yard and they must 
heat up the flat irons and iron once a 
week, 

The next day the dejected husband 
went to town to list the farm for sale. 
Hopefully he waited for a buyer after 
that. But the agent was able to bring 
out a prospect only now and then and 
when one came he usually looked the 
place over, noted its lack of conveniences, 
and left. In the meantime Fannie was up 
from her bed and under the solicitous 
care of the family. 

“We must put in some of these ‘con- 
veniences’ that the buyers always talk 
about if we want to sell the farm,” 
Thorwald concluded. 

He was afraid that such would cost a 
barrel of money, but upon making inquir- 
ies of an agent for an electric lighting 
system he was delighted to learn that the 
cash he had in hand was fully sufficient 
to make the first payment required and 
get the system installed with some acces- 
sories and after talking a bit more, 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Home Baked Food is Best! 


Children enjoy the appetizi and: 
healthful dishes that are so easily and 
uickly prepared in BOSS OVENS. 

reads, cakes, pastries, baked vege- 
tables and fruits, roast meats, casse- 
role combinations and many other 
palatable foods are greatly improved 
by this good, old-fashioned method 
A whole meal may be im a 
BOSS OVEN at one time with savings 
in fuel, time and money. Over-brown- 
ing and burning are avoided by scien- 
tifie circulation of heat. 


BOSS OVENS are made of “Mecca 
Lustre” polished, blue steel. Insulated 
throughout with asbestos lining. Dou- 
ble seamed to provide tightest fitting 
connections. 


GUARANTEED to bake satisfactorily 
on any good, Oil, Gas, or Gasoline 


Stove. 
The BOSS is the original 























































THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
SS Years of Service Ohio 


Use the BOSS OVEN on a BOSS OIL AIR STOVE 


BOSS OVENS| 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


82h sens 


Send No Money 


Dept. 21X 166, KOKOMO, wi. ‘ 
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and give you a steady income for 
the rest of life, if you'll take 
care of my business in your local- 
ity. No experience needed. Full 
or spare time. You don’t invest 
one cent, just be my local partner. 
Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 
Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 
. tracts, things people eat. I fur- 
nish everything including world’s finest super 

S$ outfit containing 32 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Big, perma- 
nent repest business. Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 
bond. ith person I select as my partner. I go 50-50. 
Get my amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire 

Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 

Dept. 232-DD, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Copyright 1928 by The Health-O Quality Products Co.) 






























IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


0 Maas | 
COMPOUND 
Keep your horses working wit 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper, Stran- 
gies, Influenza, Coughs and Colds. 


ive to sick and those exposed. Give < 
“SPOHN’S” for Dog Distemper. Sold Aa 
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by your druggist. If not, order from us. Small [lie =] a 
bottle 60 cents, large $1.20. Write for tree My ewileade ke G reser fia % 
book on diseases. ctor 2.5 2. | 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dopt.25, Goshen, Ind, - af EE. § ; TIMORE, Be 
Lae a ee ee ea ee Bibles he tabed oJ : 
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EEMINGLY safe with teeth so 
white, 4 out of 5 after forty, 
and thousands younger, find them- 
selves victims of the disease of 
neglect—Pyorrhea. 
This. grim foe of health ignores 
the t and attacks the gums. 


So take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months and 
use the dentifrice that does far 
more than keep teeth clean. 


Every morning and every night, 
brush your teeth with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. 

As a dentifrice alone, you would 
prefer it. Without the use of harsh 
abrasives it restores teeth to natu- 


| Teeth so very white 3 
bs y Vee ; 


| they areonly as | 
Healthy as the Gums|r, 






FOR 
GUMs, 





ral whiteness and protects them 
against acids which cause decay. 

And in addition, if used regu- 
larly and in time, it helps gums to 
resist Pyorrhea by keeping them 
sound and healthy. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use this 
dentifrice morning and night. 
Teach your children this good 
habit. Also massage your gums 
daily with Forhan’s, following di- 
rections in booklet that comes with 
tube. Two sizes—35c and 60c. If 
your druggist has none in stock 
write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 



























“Never fails to do the trick,” this 
locomotive engineer told us 


“Kills rheumatism’”’ said 


- these 248 railroad men 


HAT do the men who work on 

VY the railroads do to ward off the 

effects of the exposure and strain of 

their work? 248 that we asked said, 
“We use Sloan’s.” 

And if you ask workers in any trade, 
you’ll get the same answer. You, too, 
should have it always on hand. 

Get a bottle today. You can never 
tell when it may save you hours of 
agony—days of lost time. Only 35 
cents at ail druggists’. 


SLOAN’S 


Endorsed universally by those 
who do the world’s hard work 
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Exc HANG 
your Wool fov 


BEAUTIFUL DIANKETS 
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Your wool is worth twice as 
much when sent to us in ex- 
change for finest quality bed 
blankets or auto robes. 
Thousands now dispose of their 
wool through our EXTR 
PROFIT PLAN. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed —or 
costs refunded. 

Choose from several different 
plans of exchange—each profit- 
able to you. For details send 
this coupon today. 
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(Concluded from page 25) 


he let himself be persuaded into adding 
a small milking machine run by electric 
power. He was delighted with the con- 
venience of the electric lights but found 
that they were really a small matter as 
compared with the convenience and sav- 
ing afforded by the milking machine. No 
longer did he have to get up at three 
o’clock to milk his six cows. Five o’clock 
was sufficient after that—and there were 
no unreliable dairy hands to worry with. 

His wife was much interested in the 
new-fangled labor-saving device and was 
on hand the first time to see it work; but 
she was too nervous as yet to manipulate 
it herself. The electric lights in the house 
and in the barn were a joy to her, prob- 
ably because she realized more than 
Rufus .the convenience they afforded. 
She had had to clean chimneys and fill 
bowls with oil much longer than he. The 
whole atmosphere of the farm was cheer- 
ier after that. Fannie began to talk of 
the time when she should return a well 
woman and take up the burdens of the 
household again. Prior to the installa- 
tion of the electric lighting system she 
had not seemed to have much interest in 
getting well. 


The months slipped by. In the mean- 
time Rufus became more and more im- 
pressed with electricity as a labor saver 
and with the amount of work which 
there is to do about a house and barn. 


“By George!” he remarked to himself 
one day. “I can see now that all this 
time Fannie has been doing work enough 
for two women.” He added a pump to 
pull the water up from the spring branch 
and deliver it to the kitchen, he installed 
an electric iron, he bought an electric 
motor for the churn, and the terms of- 


fered were so easy that he topped it all 
by installing an electrically driven wash- 
ing machine. 

After that the household work was a 
pleasure. Fannie began to demand her 
share of the work, but the family insisted 
that she was not strong enough to work. 
To keep her out in the open, Rufus took 
her to town with him occasionally when 
he went to deliver cream. On weighing 
at the general merchandise store on one 
such occasion she found that she had 
gained ten pounds. 

Then the real estate agent brought out 
another prospect. He went all over the 
farm with Thorwald, inspected it most 
minutely, and then he asked the price. 
Noting his enthusiasm for the farm, 
Thorwald set a good sum. To his aston- 
ishment, the- buyer took him up on the 
spot. 


Delightedly, he went to his wife with 
the news. “Oh, Fannie! We have found 
a buyer, and he is willing to pay all that 
I ever asked. Now you can have that 
trip and then you can come back a well 
women.” 


Fannie, whose cheeks by now had re- 
gained some of their former color, looked 
at him quizzically. “Do you really want 
to sell the farm, Rufus?” 


“No,” he admitted, “but there is no 
other way I can get the money to send 
you where you can get a good long rest.” 


“IT don’t have to go anywhere to get a 
rest,” she returned. “Since you installed 
this electric system you have brought the 
rest to me. Now that I have such an effi- 
cient and uncomplaining servant I 
wouldn’t leave my dear little family for 
anything.” AUSTIN E. BURGES. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





3233—Jaunty Sports Outfit—Designed in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 

2611—Tailored Styling.—Designed in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
22-inch contrasting. 

3151—Looking Slender.—Designed in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4% inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 3%-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 

3066—For the Busy Housewife.—Designed 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 20-inch con- 
trasting. 


2279 3066 3151 


2279—One-piece Dress.—Designed in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch material. 


3138—Dashing Junior Frock.—Designed in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch miate- 
rial with % yard of 27-inch contrast- 
ing and 4% yard of 36-inch lining. 


727—Grape Motifs for Dress Trimmings.— 
Pattern includes two motifs, one 
transfer of each. Larger motif is 11% 
by 14 inches. Small motif is 6% by 
10 inches. Blue or yellow. 


721—Band, Including Basket Motif.—Pat- 
tern provides 3 yards of border 2% 
inches wide. Suitable for luncheon 
sets, towels, scarf ends, curtains, etc. 
Blue. 


Pattern 2611 is an example of a (style par- 


a The coat dress is the thing just now. f 
H CHATHAM MFG. co. + ticularly pretty in »wool crepe, S silk or any of the firmer materials, while 3256 is 
1 84Chatham Road, Winston-Salem, N. C4 especially good for softer goods. Both are becoming to either the stout or slim. Even 
1 Please send me complete informa- : the apron 3066 is coat dress style and the little girl’s dress 2279 suggests the same type. 
' tion about your Extra Profit Plan. 2 There is one standard dress for summer wear. Patterns 3233 and_ 3138 illustrate it. 
' ! As to colors this spring, yellow still holds sway but cherry and white, and black and 
1 Name : white are running neck arid neck with it in popularity. } 
4 Address 1 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


[ By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Edlitor, Health Department | 
Seven Health Reminders for April 
April, April, 
Laugh thy golden laughter; 
But the moment after, 
Weep the golden tears. 


PRIL! New life is bursting every- 


where—grass, leaves, insects, birds. 
The month of changing weather is here 
with its sunshine and showers——some- 
times cold enough 
to put pep into us, 
then warm enough 
to take it out and 
make us languid and 
lazy. Summer is just 
around the corner, 
and it’s time to get 
ready for it. 

The “Farm Alarm 
Clock” page tells 
what to do. this 
month in the way of farm work. I want 
to ring the alarm clock on this page for 
seven things to do in April in the way of 
health work. Here they are :— 

1. Clean out the rain barrel. 
quitoes wii! soon be hatching there. 


2. Get up all the old tin cans, punch 
holes in them or do something so they 
cannot hold,water. Thousands of mos- 
quitoes are hatched out in these old wa- 
ter-catchers. 

3. Drain the water holes, if any are 
around the home. Clean all water ditch- 
es so the water can run. If there are 
stagnant water holes on the farm, drain 
them dry, or spray them with crude oil or 
motor oil every two weeks to keep mos- 
quitoes from breeding. Mosquitoes not 
only annoy but they transmit .chills and 
fever. 

4. Start the all-summer campaign 
against flies. Clean all manure out of 
stables and lot and spread in the fields. 
Flies begin to breed in earnest in April, 
and this procedure of cleaning stable and 
lot will lessen our fly crop by millions. 
Clean up and burn all fly-breeding trash 
and refuse or put it in a compost to rot 
for later use on some crop. Flies not 
only annoy, but they, too, carry deadly 
disease germs. 

5. Repair the sanitary toilet so that it 
will be impossible for flies to get in and 
carry filth away on their feet to your 
food and drink. If you are still shy on 
a sanitary toilet, build one at once; or 
better still, put in a septic tank outfit. 
Flies are dirty pests that like to feast 
on filth; but they are quite generous and 
are willing to leave a portion of it in our 
food and drink. Typhoid fever, diarrhea 
and enteritis are often carried to well 
people by dirty flies. Your state board 
of health if quite willing to send in- 
structions for building sanitary privies 
and septic tanks. Drop them a card to 
your capital city. 

6. Look over’ your screens; see that 
there are no holes or cracks that will 
allow flies and mosquitoes to enter the 
house. It is much easier and better to 
keep these pestiferous pests out than to 
try to get them out after they get in. 
After flies get in and wipe their dirty 
feet on our food and have a bath in our 
coffee or milk, they have done us about 
all the damage they can do. 

7. See that there is no chance for sur- 
face water to get into the well or spring. 
During the spring and summer, we are 
apt to have heavy rains that will wash 
into the well or spring, if great care is 
not taken. Surface water is dirty and 
unhealthful, and should therefore be kept 
out of our drinking water. 

There are many more things we can 
do for better health in April, but let’s do 
these seven things at least. 


Tincle Ab Says. 


Probably old oaken 
buckets and moss-cov- 
ered wells inspired poets 
more than they did 
housewives. 








DR. REGISTER 


Mos- 





body because it’s so easy to digest. 


That’s why Post Toasties is an 
ideal breakfast food for children. It 
supplies growing bodies with quick, 
new energy for school and play. 

Everybody loves the crunchy 
goodness of these crisp, golden flakes. 
Made from the tender hearts of se- 
lected white corn, toasted to a turn 
— Post Toasties has the delicious 
natural flavor of the sun-mellowed 
corn. 


: 
And so convenient! Serve Post 
Toasties right out of the package. 


© 1928, P. Co., Ine. 





Energy 
or school 


pest TOASTIES is the wake-up food! Rich in 
energy—and quick to release that energy to the 
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quick 
and play! 


You’ ll find these golden flakes always fresh and crisp 
and good. 


Try Post'Toasties with fresh fruits 
or berries, and refreshing milk or 
cream. It’s a tempting dish for 
luncheon, delicious and satisfying. 


Ask your grocer for Post Toasties 
—and be sure to get the genuine in 
the red and yellow package. It’s 
the wake-up food! 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post 
Health Products: Postum Cereal, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Post Toasties, 
Grape-Nuts, Instant Postum and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. 





ree Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to Sheep, Hogs, Cattle and Poultry, and 
in detail the use of 
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No. 160. Hog Diseases 
No. 163. Care of Poultry 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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‘Sell This Amazing, All-Weather Coat 


This 
= paral 
easily! In spare time or full time! It offers you a chance to be your 


ey. I tell you where to go, what to 
do and say. No heavy sample case to 
lug around—you wear your sample too! 
right on your back! All you do is take 
orders—I do everything else! Every- 
one buys—motorists, farmers, house- 
wives, 
storekeepers, etc.! 


' THIS COAT 













6Oaweek ! 


AND BE ‘YOUR OWN BOSS. 
°" FOR ONLY $3.98 


gosennsens high-quality All-Weather Raincoat offers you an un- a 
eled opportunity to make from $60 to $100 a week quickly and , 


own boss—to own and control a permanent, big-profit business! Do 
you want it? My All-Weather Coat selling at $3.98 is well tailored of 
high quality rubberized fabric. In popular style and striking colors. 
A strviceable, becoming Coat, oind wees, dust-proof, rain-proof, 
that you’d expect to sell for twice its price. What does that mean 
to you? It means that every man, woman and child in your local- 
ity is a red-hot prospect Bs you as the Comer representative— 
for the amazingly low price is within the reach of every one! 


NO EXPERIENCE OR CASH NEEDED 


in thirty days selling Comer coata. 
R. A. Prentiss earned hous in a month 
‘oope va Stoo a no: Ty ts tant 
© b a mon 

You <a wae big money like this, 





You won’t need cash, special abil- 
ity or experience to make big mon- 







SEND NO MONEY 


I supply you with everything need- 
ed to make $25 to $50 a week in 

re ti 60 to $100 in full time 
absolutely FREE! Also a sample coat 
for dethonstration! If 7% “sae 





office and factory workers, 





605 IN 30 DAYS 







treuneree, bell inrouEh Hie sucker $100, a woek appeals to tor 
itatives. slic 

is only = of, sixty-five fast-selling details of this amazing money-making 

clothing products—topcoats, overcoats, ———. No cost. obligation. 

suits, etc. A. M. Stone, who former- ite me t delay—do it 

ly earned $100 a month, made $605 right NOW! 






C. E. COMER, Pres., THE COMER MFG. CO., Dept R-27, Dayton, 0. 
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One, two -Its 

Three. four-They all want more 

Five, six -Itcomes in sticks 

Seven,eight-The flavor's reat 

Nine, ten —Say it again — 
WRIGLEYS 


THE WRIGLEY R/GAMAROLE 
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LA HERE is no “spring tonic” like 
Feen-a-mint to wash away body 
poisons generated through long months 
indoors and heavy winter diet. For this 
remarkable laxative cleanses the system so 
thoroughly — yet without shock —that body 
resistance is heightened against diseases so 
prevalent during the changeable spring 
months. Not only their pleasant taste, but 
their gentle mildness make these mint- 
flavored Feen-a-mint tablets specially good 
for children. All the better druggists have 
Feen-a-mint—the original chewing laxative. 


Write for a free copy of ‘‘The 
Mysterious 35 Feet, or 85% of 
America,”” an authoritative 
new treatise on constipation. 
Health Products Corporation, 
Dept. 24, Newark, Bed. 




















I'LL TELL ONE | 


| By UNCLE P. F. | 


Now Think Real Fast 


WONDER how good an observer you 
are. Have you ever tested yourself to 
see whether you really see the things you 
see or know the things you know? Just 
as a starter, try these questions below :— 
1,Can you tell right now whether your 
coat or dress buttons on the right or left? 

2. What is the difference in the way a cow 
and a horse rises? 

3. Could you give a stranger an intelligent 
idea of what your own homé ‘ookg. jike? 

4. How are the bricks in a chimney laid to 
make the whole strong and sturdy? 

5. How many toes has a chicken? 

6. Which comes first on an apple, the 
blooms or the leaves? On the peach? 

7. On which side do you part your hair? 

8 How does a dog lie down when making 
his bed? 

9. How many wings has a butterfly? A 
housefly? 

10. How much fur is there on a ‘possum’s 
tail? 

11. When a bean comes up, does the old 
bean come with it? 

12. If you lost your hat, could you give a 
description sufficiently accurate to identify. 
it? What color band does it have? What 
trademark does it carry? 

Now You Tell Another.—Have you start- 
ed a bank account from the profits of your 
club work? Or have you started an ac- 
count through some other source of in- 
come? Tell us about it. For the best 
letter sent us by April 2 on “How I 
Have Started a Bank Account and What 
I Plan to Do With It” we will give a prize 
of $3, and Honorable Mention to all other 
letters considered worthy. Send all let- 
ters to Uncle P. F., The Progressive 
Farmer. 


ska lipase dae enlaetantlornore 
| ALABAMA CLUB NEWS | 











EON ALFREY of Limestone Coun- 

ty, age 13, joined both the cotton and 
the corn club. When the time arrived 
for preparing and planting his acres, he 
made a special trip to advise with the 
county agent relative to land preparation, 
variety of seed and kind of fertilizer to 
use. He followed out all instructions 
very carefully. On very thin soil he 
made 583 pounds of seéd cotton per acre 
and 42 bushels of corn. In addition to 
this he made splendid selections of both 
corn and cotton to exhibit at the county 
and state fair. At the county fair he 
won first prize on both his corn and cot- 
ton exhibits, $5 on his corn and $3 on 
his cotton. Both his acres were seeded 
to hairy vetch last fall and he is well on 
the road to real farming. He has al- 
ready asked that the county agent get him 
a good purebred gilt for another year. 
Cotton Club Work Shows Walker 
County Dads the Way.—Edward EI- 
more for two years had been anxious to 
join the cotton club but his dad would 
not let him join, according to J. W. Sar- 
tain, county agent. Finally the county 
agent went to the farm and , persuaded 
Mr. Elmore to allow Edwerd to join the 
4-H club. An acre on the highest, driest, 
and poorest part of a five-acre field was 
selected. The father agreed to permit 
the boy to follow the Auburn method of 
fertilization—the standard club recom- 
mendation. Dad decided that he would 
beat the boy after he saw what the plans 
were. He said that he might not use as 
much fertilizer but the boy would have 
to hump to beat him. The father used 
500 pounds of the Auburn mixture while 
Edward used 650. The boy produced 
1,500 pounds seed cotton and the father 
produced an average of 1,325 pounds 
seed cotton on four acres» After this 
the father said that the Auburn method 
of fertilizing cotton is the stuff to make 
cotton. He has arranged to use this plan 
for the entire crop this year—due to his 
boy’s work. 














Terry Brothers Contest.—Lee and 
Lucian Terry, members of the Mt. Moriah 
Club, Lawrence County, did cotton club 
work. Lee stuck to the club boys’ rec- 
ommendations and made a net profit of 
$80.30 on a yield of 1,450 pounds. Lucian 
used 200 pounds ready mixed and 200 
pounds of additional acid and made a net 
profit of $66.10 or $14.20 less than Lee. 

Interest Growing in Dairy Calf 
Clubs.—In Alabama this year ap- 
proximately 200 boys will be engaged 
in dairy calf club work. J. C. Lowery 
and T. A. Sims, state club leaders, Au- 
burn, and the county agents in seven 
counties have arranged to conduct the 
wotk, Pickens will lead with 60, and 
other counties are expected to have en- 
gaged in the work as follows: Law- 
rence, 40; Marion, 30; Tuscaloosa, 25; 
Jefferson, 25; Calhoun, 10; atid Macon, 
6. Calf club work is conducted in those 
counties whéefe conditions ate excep- 
tionally favorable and where there is a 
dairy problem for the boys to solve. 

Coffee County Results —A_ striking 
demonstration of the advantages of pig 
club work has been conducted in Coffee 
County. R. G. Arnold, who is now dis- 
trict demonstration agent with head- 
quarters at Auburn, was county agent in 
Coffee County back in 1924 and later. He 
introduced the purebred pig club idea. 
Bankers and others coéperated with him 
in putting it into practice. Responsible 
boys were selected and invited to join 
the club. The banks financed those need- 
ing assistance. Each boy bought a thrif- 
ty pig of fine breeding. He was guar- 
anteed that if he produced pigs just as 
good he would be able to sell them at the 
same price. Although some failed, the 
records show that in 1925 these Coffee 
County pig club boys made~sales of 
$3,750. In 1926 their sales amounted to 
$6,750, and in 1927 they were $7,500. 
Most of. these pigs were sold in Coffee 
County but some went outside. They 
have an association and keep their pigs 
registered as well as maintain the quality. 


| _ APRIL CLUB PROGRAM 


PRIL and springtime are here and 

the 4-H club member’ who-isn’t up 
and hustling must have a bad case of 
spring fever. Life, pep, and activity are 
the middle names of spring and the 
peppy program suggestions from Miss 
Hallie L. Hughes, Virginia girls’ club 
leader printed below, ought to put a fot 
of life into your April meeting. 


1. Meeting called to order by president. 


2. National Club Pledge.—Members stand and 
repeat: 


I pledge My HEAD to clearer thinking, 
My HEART to greater loyalty, 

My HANDS to larger service, and 
My HEALTH to better living, 

for my club, my community, and my country. 








J 








Note: As the pledge is given, raise right 
hand to head as in salute, when the first line 
is given; lower the right hand over left 
breast when second line is given; extend 
both hands palms upward when the third 
line is given; and stand at attention wh 
the fourth line is given. 


3. Song, “America the Beautiful.” 

4. Roll Call—Each member stand and re- 
spond with a suggestion for the club camp 
supper to be held in May. 

5. Business.—Has your club made plans for 
a camp supper, the county club camp, county 
club rally, or other get-togethers? Are you 
seeing to it that your committees are work- 
ing and getting things done for the club? 


6. The “Record Book Review,” by Leader.— 
Each member should bring his or her record 
book for inspection. Instructions should be 
given in keeping the books from time to time. 
In fact, several meetings a year should be 
designated “Record Book Meeting.” 


Proper attention should be given to project 
reports for through them much can be done 
towards developing that spirit of helpfulness 
and service which is the keynote of club work. 
If a member has been sick or for any reason 
behind in his or her Project someone should 
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be delegated by the club to help him bring 
his work up to date. This may be a small 
thing but who knows to what extent the 
right help at the right time can change the 
course of a whole life? 

7. Demonstration.—“‘Dressing up the house 
with spring clothes.” 

Show possibilities and use of inexpensive 
voile curtains in cream and dainty colors. 
Suggest the use of overdrapes in cheerful 
chintzes. Abundant. cheerfulness may be 
brought into a room by use of slip covers 
and light colored pillows. Each step in this 
demonstration should be illustrated by the 
use Of samples of materials, pictures, and 
articles. 

8. Demanstration.—“Preserving eggs in wa- 
terglass.” 

Necessary informatjon for this demonstra- 
tion may be obtained from Farmers’ Bulletin 
1109. Be sure to give market prices of eggs 
at time pf demonstration and also the usual 
market prices of eggs in November and De- 
cember. 


9. Talk by Member.—“‘What our club can 
do to beautify our village.” 


Following this the club should discuss the 
suggestions and decide definitely on some 
one thing .w they can do. 

10. “Plowing Song.”—“Dreaming Song” and 
“Plowing Song,” by Miss Fannie Buch- 
anan of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, are dedicated to club boys and girls. 
Both words and music may be obtained from 
The Home Publishing Company, Grinnell, 
Iowa, for 25-cents per copy. Colored slides 
illustrating these songs and also “America 
the Beautiful” may be obtained from the 
Department of Agriculture through your 
county and home agents. 
» For the lighter side of this month’s 
meeting, try these games Suggested by 
Mr. L. R. Harrill, state club leader of 
North Carolina :— 
Slap Hands.—Players form in a circle, 15 to 
a circle, with one in center who is “‘it.” 
Players extend hands palms upward toward 
center of circle. “It” tries to slap the hand. 
If he is successful in doing so the one whose 
hands he slaps becomes “it.” 

This Is My Nose.—Players in circle facing 
the center with one person in the center who 
is “it.” “It” grasps his ear or foot or elbow, 
any part of the body, and faces a player in 
the circle saying, “This is my nose.” The 
player in the circle must grasp his ear and 
say, “This is my nose” before “it” counts 
ten, otherwise he becomes “it.” 

Bird, Beast, or Fish.—Same as above ex- 
cept “it” points at someone in the circle 
saying, “bird, beast, or fish,” and _ starts 
counting. If “it” counts ten before the player 
in the circle names a fish he becomes “it.” 
(“It” must always designate what the player 
in the circle is to name, either bird, beast or 
fish.) Any player using a bird, beast, or fish 
previously used becomes “it.” 


| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 








A Knife Box 


























What you will need to make it:— 
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“That new boy ain’t so very smart in 
school. He thought there was only one 


fed 


2 in scissors.” 

“Papa says I ought not to worry Mam- 
ma, so I didn’t tell her about the vacuum 
cleaner gettin’ out of fix when it was 
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Farmers everywhere are talking 
about the Avery Jack Rabbit Culti- 
vator. “‘So free and easy in its opera- 
tion,” says one. “Its perfect bal- 
ance is a remarkable improvement,” 
says another. “Fits all our row 
‘ crops as does no other,” says a third. 


It is because of the enthusiastic 
approval of farmers that the Avery 
Jack Rabbit is always out in front — 
a leader wherever shown or used. 
Its three outstanding features are: 

(1) Perfect balance in all posi- 
tions—whether gangs are raised or 
lowered. 

(2) Runs free and easy—no slug- 
gishness or stubbornness to mar its 
fine performance. 4 





AVERY 


(3) Equipped for cultivating all 
row crops over 24 inches—is out and 
going at all times and under all con- 
ditions. 

Investigate the Avery Jack Rab- 
bit Cultivator. Test it for all the 
above advantages. You'll be con- 
vinced that it handles easier and 
does better work in more kinds of 
crops. Also that it is carefully con- 
structed of the best materials, 
insuring years of trouble-free service. 

Back of the outstanding superior- 
ity of this cultivator is a century of 
implement building experience and 
the world’s finest implement fac- 
tory. Call at your Avery dealer’s 
store. If you don’t know his name, 
write us for full information. 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 
Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


Jack Rabbit sk 
Cultivator 




























reasons 


3 why the 
Jack Rabbit 


“Outin Front’ 

1 Perfectly balanced in 
all positions, 

2 Free and easy run- 
ning. 

3 Equipped for cultiva- 
tion of all row crops. 
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| NEW 
/nstant\ 
Gas Starter ' 


the rest of your house 











suckin’ up the vase I busted.” 








may be, your kitchen can bethesame 
asinthe city! Because no matter where you 
live, the Coleman Air-O-Gas Stove gives 
you modern gas service for cooking. No 


piping; no expense, Makesits of snowy-white porcelain, soft French 0) 
own gas from regular motor gasoline. gray enamel, silky black Japan and glis 

The newest featureontheColeman Air ‘ening nickel trimmings. 
O-Gas is the Instant Gas Starter (patents Ask Your Dealer for a demonstration. ve 
pending). Just turn a valve, strikea match Write us for “descriptive literature and 
... it lights right now! In-less thana prices. Address Dept. PG 23 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO 
Branches 


Factories: WICHITA, CHICAGO, TORONTO 




















$502 Worth of 
Orders Received 


Do readers of The Progressive Farmer 

buy baby chicks? East Highland Poul- 

try Farm, Pulaski, Tenn., say they do. 

We qaree below from a letter received 
them :— 


“You may be interested to know 
that three insertions in your clas- 
sified columns have sold for us to 
date, exactly $502.00 worth of our 
White Wyandotte Baby Chicks.” 


We have numerous letters on file re- 
ceived from poultrymen throughout the 
South in which they tell of splendid re- 
sults received from their advertising 
in The Progressive Farmer. Right 
now farmers are thinking of buying 
chicks for present of future delivery 
and your ad should be running in ev- 
ery issue so as to get your share of 
the orders. 


It Pays to Advertise and 
Advertised Products Pay 
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- Sez! Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 
: PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 








Send us $2 and we will send you The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Wom- 
an for five years. 











ORTY farmers in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi tested 

potash as a top-dressing for cotton last 
season. Just after chopping out, they applied 200 
pounds of kainit or 100 to 200 pounds of muriate 
per acre to part of their crop, in addition to their 
regular fertilizer. 

The results were amazing. The potash top- 
dressing paid for itself an average of eight times 
over in extra seed cotton. The top-dressed plants 
remained green until late in the season, held their 
fruit longer, and withstood dry weather better. 
The top-dressed cotton was easier to pick and 
had a better ratio of lint to seed. 

Maybe your cotton needs more potash. The 
method of top-dressing cotton with potash is very 
simple. Apply your regular cotton fertilizer, your 
regular nitrogen top-dressing, and in addition just 
after chopping out, apply a potash top-dressing. 
Try 100 to 200 pounds of muriate or 200 pounds 
of kainit per acre. 

We will be glad to send you, free of charge, 

the booklet illustrated above, which tells how 

40 farmers averaged a return of $8.21 for 

each $1 invested in potash top-dressing. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH Export My. 


OF AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 











Hurt Building Lampton Building 19 West 44th Street 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. New York, N.Y. 

aR SR _—_——_— ooo REN oT MRR er Se ae 
| Agricultural and Scientific Bureau, ‘ 
| N. V. Potash Export My. . | 
] (Address our nearest office.) | 
{Please send (without cost) your booklet $8 for $1. I understand it will give me 
| additional information regarding the experience of these 40 farmers. 
| . / 
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| THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Farms—Developers of Good 
Citizenship 

HE right to own and enjoy a piece 

of property has always instilled into 
the owner. love for home and country. 
It is like the birds protecting their nests 
and the animals their dens, because man 
will love that which is his own, and is 
willing, if need be, to die for it. Cin- 
cinnatus left his oxen in his field of four 
acres, and without going by home to kiss 
his wife goodby, joined the armies of 
Rome to repel the invader; Israel Put- 
nam of Revolutionary fame did practi- 
cally the same thing, and as long as men 
continue to own their homes they will 
continue to die for them and no order 
of conscription will be necessary. It is 
enly men who do not own their homes 
and who have lost hope of ownership 
who think of deserting the ranks of 
progress in which their fellows may be 
suffering, to join the ranks of the dis- 
contented and the revolutionist. For 
men, to suffer, they must have some- 
thing to suffer for. 





I was reared mostly as a share cfop- 
per and I think that I am close enough 
to them to understand and know them. 
A tenant who spends his extra money 


foolishly in the fall expecting his land- ' 


lord to furnish everything he needs to 
make a crop for the next year, brings 
about a condition that will not and can- 
not produce the best citizens. Lef’s rear 
our children to realize that independent 
citizenship is more to be desired than 
pleasure, so they may start their life 
with that spirit of the freeholder that 
has done so much for Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization. 


Now how to do this is the question | 


that each individual will have to work 
out for himself. I believe it can be done 
by more intelligently tilling the soil and 
diversifying our crops.. No farmer can 
succeed who depends upon one article for 
his money crop. It’s like setting all 
your eggs under one hen. The bank that 
would lend all its money to ome man 
starts business by failing. I trust that 
all who may read this article will realize 
that the best citizenry can best be pro- 
duced on the farm, and, after all, that is 
all that really counts. Make the farm 
self-sustaining and be independent and in 
this environment rear up the men and 
women who will in future years rule 
this land. 
G. W. WESTMORELAND. 


Jackson County, Ga. 





|_ASK ME ANOTHER | 
Answers on Page 31 


HAT new mame has been given to a 
widely used fertilizer formerly known 
as “acid phosphate’’? 





2. What has been the trend of farm popu- 
lation since 1920? 


3. Why should rubber stoppers be used in 
bottles containing ammonia? 

4. What causes honey to sour and ferment? 

5. What is tularemia? 

6. Why should cottonseed meal be fed in- 
stead of used as fertilizer? 

7. How are crop estimates made? 

8 What is the maximum that the Federal 
land banks may loan to an individual farmer? 

9. Has the number of dairy cows been in- 
creasing or decreasing? 


10. How is the quota of immigrants to the 
United States from different countries de- 
termined under the present law? 


ors 


T IS estimated that insects and grubs 

do damage each year to the extent of 
$800,000,000 and that another $800,000,000 
is spent trying to control them. Nature 
in her wisdom to a certain extent pro- 
vided for control. She gave us birds. 
This brings the suggestion that birds 
should be protected. Of course there are 
a few undesirable birds but very few. 











i SPRING IS TIME TO 


WORM POULTRY! 








OW is the time when wérming 

flocks pay best. It’s extra profit- 
able to have them wortm-free during 
high egg production. 

Here’s the easy way that requires 
no individual<handling. Egg produc- 
tion positively not slowed up. It’s cheap, 
too. Gets rid of round worms—tape 
worms—all the common worms. 

Get a bag of Pratts Poultry Worm 
Powder from your dealer on money 
back trial. Results guaranteed; order 


now. 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















with this outfit, sell- 
ing Rawleigh Good 
- Health Food 
Products, Fla- 
vors, Spices, 
Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Veteri- 
nary and Poultry Prepara- 
tions, etc. Over 82,000,000 pack- 
ages of these necessities sold last 
year. No selling experience need- 
ed. We show you just how to 
get the business everywhere. 
Low prices. Liberal terms. 
Good locations for 500 white 
men and women. 
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Why pay $20 

or $30 for your next 

watch? Order now 

a5. OY on. ain Sale. 
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01 tage. 
Send Non Money. eh 
postal and 

your watch areives, F FREE 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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| THE TEN MASTER TEACHERS | 
OF THE SOUTH | 


(Concluded from page 10) 
at least the agricultural teacher was re- 
sponsible for a large community church, 
While the agricultural teacher’s job is 
primarily that of instructing in ‘the class 





] 
R. D. MALTBY 


Director of work in vocational agriculture in 
the Southern States. 


room, he must be a leader if he is the 

type of man that is going to play a major 

part in the community in which he lives. 
ix 


Reporting to Patrons. — Publicity 
work on. the part’ of the agricultural 
teachers is not carried on on the basis of 
an advertisement, but is carried out on 
the theory that the public is entitled to 
know something of the activities of an or- 
ganization it is supporting through taxes. 


x 
A Well-rounded Program. — And 


lastly, no man can succeed who works 
alone. The success of vocational agricul- 
tural instruction in the United States or 
even the South has been the result of team 
work. Every agricultural teacher is ex- 
pected to assist the state office in carry- 
ing out a state program of work, which 
has been carefully thought out and plan- 
ned at a state meeting of all the teachers. 


They Develop the Community 


NE of the outstanding features of the 

work of the Master Teachers as 
brought out in a review of their accomp- 
lishments, was the leadership they have 
shown in the development of their com- 
munities. Summarizing the work of these 
10 men we find that 28 community fairs 
and meetings were held by the teachers ; 13 
clubs and associations were organized; 5 
sent teams to judging contests; 1,200 
acres of land were terraced; 2 father and 
son banquets held; 2 of the men intro- 
duced new crops in the community ; and 2 
conducted demonstrations and tests in fer- 
tilizers and pure seeds. 


Among the other outstanding features 
of the work was the annual rally at the 
school; assisting farmers in purchasing 
fertilizer and purebred livestock ; serving 
as chairman of an agricultural commit- 
tee; promoting strawberry and water- 
melon associations; conducting a com- 
munity crop project to produce funds to 
he'p pay for the maintenance of the voca- 
tional agricultural work ; conducting young 
men’s Sunday school and Bible classes; 
acting as president of county teachers’ 
association; superintending county fairs; 
producing cabbage plants and other seed- 
lings for the patrons of the school; assist- 
ing the farmers in the marketing of their 
Products (this was almost a universal ac- 
tivity of the men); conducting educa- 
tional tours of the farmers to the 
State agricultural college; assisting the 
Chamber of Commerce in a close cooper- 


























GrancerRougs 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IS MADE BY 
THE LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 














‘comer’ this timel 


hanes MEN who chose Granger— 
muck obliged! Its growth so far 
beats anything in our experience. 

Of course we thought we knew 
what pipe smokers wanted—and in 
making Granger we certainly gave 
them the“works.” It’s differently aged, 
made, cut, packed and priced—with a 
solid reason for each difference. And 
apparently smokers understood those 
reasons as well as we did. 

At that, though, one pipe-load is 
all the reason a man needs! 


Grancer | 
No costly tin; sensibly 
packed iu heavy foil; 
b the f iJ 





















ERE is a new 
Household Device 
that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 
ments. It not only 
sweeps thoroughly and 
cleans walls and ceil- 
ings but also 
ecieeects 
and mops rs. 
n Prospect. Ouly $28 = 
a prospect. 95. - 
er half profit. rite your 
mame and address at the 
edge of this ad and mail to 
us today for complete selling 
terms. HARPER MFG. CO., 
544 8th Street, Fairfield, lowa 


TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 
Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments 


or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Describe your case for special instrue- 
tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free. 
From a 























ABSORBINF 


WF YOUNG, Inc, 384 Lyman St.. Springtield, Mass. 





ation between farmers and rural pupils 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 





ADVERTISED, PRODUCTS PAY 

















Greater 
Livability 
ive; Sem! Solid Ruttermilk—cnowrn 


EMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK fed to young chick- 
ens helps them to make better use of all their food, 
promotes rapid growth and good development of fine- 
grained, tender, sweet-flavored flesh. The birds arrive at 
marketable size much earlier than chickens that are not 
milk fed, are more in demand and bring higher prices. 


From Chick to Egg and Back Again 
SemtSolid Buttermilk Plain or with 


4% of Cod Liver Oil, makes all rations better 
and brings out 100% of their food value. 
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CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
4750 Sheridan Road Chicago, I11. 
U MILK Mail Coupon Today For New 
THIS FREE Bulletins 
FREE BULLETINS . 
Just Off the Press Consolidated Products Co., Dept.4-21 
Chick 4750 Sheridan Chica 
a Pom a ye. at | ag Please —_—, me at once the 
Bulletin checked ow: 
2. = More Money with ae C2 oO3 
3. Averting a Crisis in the 
Poultry Industry. me 
Check off number of bulletin Town 
you want and mail this coupon. RF.D. State. 
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Value of Pan-a-ce-a pens 


234 pullets @ $ - 


the 500 Pan-a-ce-a chicks, 


Costs little to use. 


1000 Week-old Chicks 


on 13 weeks’ developing test 


CHARGE one pen with $6 worth of Pan-a-ce-a, 
but CREDIT them with $57.95 





AN EVEN thousand chicks were started on a growing and development test 
when one week old. Test continued 13 weeks till they were 14 weeks old. 

Half of the chicks received Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a with their feed. 
The other half did not. Otherwise they had the same feed and care. Illus- 
tration shows one pen of Pan-a-ce-a pullets. 


Results at end of test 


At the end of the test there were 29 more cockerels and 38 more pullets in 
the Pan-a-ce-a pens than in the non-Pan-a-ce-a pens. The cockerels were 
sold at 30c a pound; the pullets were valued at $1 each. 


239 cockerels, oer! tbe. @ 30c $149.55 210 cockerels, 432 lbs. @ 30c ee .60 
234. 196.00 


196 pullets @ $1 - - - 
Total value - - - - - $383.55 


Extra value of Pan-a-ce-a pens, $57.95 


In this test, Pan-a-ce-a was the factor of safety that brought 67 extra 
cockerels and pullets through the development period to the marketing and 
laying age. This extra value of $57.95 almost equaled the original cost of 


PAN-A-CE-A 


keeps chicks healthy, hungry and hardy 


2-lb. broiler will pay for all 
the Pan-a-ce-a 200 chicks will require for 60 days 


Value of Non-Pan-a-ce-a pens 


Total value - - - - <= $325.60 











= 
Research Farm 7 Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. ¢ Ashland, Ohio 
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Good fences are the first 
essential for good farm 
earnings. The first essen- 
tial in good fences is de- 
pendable service. Ask 
our dealer in your com- 















American Steel G €3 Wire 





zincmsulate’ » Ranner 


i . R.RAIL DESIGN STEEL 


feloisereyeny (; 





AMERICAN STEEL @ WIRE COMPANY 

Other Sales Soles Co Chicago * New York * Boston * Atlanta * Birmingham ° Cleveland * Worcester 

Philadelphi etehurgh* Buffalo * Detroit * Cincinnati * Baltimore * Wilkes-Barre * St. is 

Kaneas C: “ Minneapotts-St.Paul * Oklahoma Cit 
nc: * *Los Angeles * *Portland « 


Company’s 


1» Posts 


munity about the special 
features of American Steel 
& Wire Company Fences 
and Banner Steel Posts. 


Send for our booklet, “How 
Fences IncreaseFarmEarnings.” 
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A STRANGE TRIP AROUND | 
THE WORLD —By arene stecse 





S 5 Jim and I sat this evening in the 

little dining saloon of the “West 
Humhaw,” somewhere off the west coast 
of Africa, my curly-headed partner sud- 
denly piped up, “Pop, I don’t want to 
interrupt your train of thoughts, but of 
all the places you’ve been where would 
you like to return again for a longer 
visit ?” 

“Home,” I answered. He hadn’t inter- 
rupted my train of thought at all. 

“Yes, but where next?” My nomadic 
partner thinks of home only as a place 
to outfit for the next trip. 

“The Azores Islands,’’ I told him. “I'd 
certainly like to go back there and spend 
a month on a walking trip over the island 
of Fayal. Walking or bicycling.” 

Our automobile ride over that island 
with Senor Avila a few days before was 
just the thing for the one day we could 
be there, but it was too hurried. We 
could only glimpse, for instance, the 
chimneyless roofs of the farmers’ stone, 
two-story houses and had to content our- 
selves with asking the bashful matron of 





off with Neiseudaeg bushes?” we asked 
our patient chauffeur, who probably didn’t 
know what barbed wire was. 

“The hydrangeas grow wild and make 
a good fence, and it’s cheap, too. The lit- 
tle fields are fenced off because a different 
farmer owns or rents nearly every field. 
He can make a living on so few acres 
because he farms intensively, keeps some- 
thing growing on his ground nearly all 
the time, and has very little expense for 
labor, machinery, automobifes, and the 


other things your farmers have to pay * 


for. On this little field, for instance, 
when he cuts his wheat he puts the ground 
at once into corn. He cuts the corn-.green 
for fodder, and then maybe grows a crop 
of rye grass or even potatoes before time 
to plant wheat again. He and his family 
do all the work. He needs only a cart 
and a sickle and a wooden plow and a 
hoe; and his cows furnish him power and 
milk and beef.” 


E STOPPED to watch one farmer 
planting corn on a steep hillside, 
his pretty daughter hand-dropping the 








the one house we had time to enter how 
she did her cooking. 

“We build the fire, so, and the smoke 

goes out the hole.” She indicated a stone 
shelf on the wall inside the house where 
an open fire was laid, and the smoke— 
that is, some of it—curled out a hole 
just above. They had no stove. 
Some day I want to go back and watch 
—and smell—those people cook a meal, 
and help to blow the smoke out the hole 
in the wall. 


E COULD only drive past the 
smooth, round, saucer-like concrete 
threshing floors, 20 or 30 feet in diame- 
ter, sloping slightly toward the center, 
and swept as clean as a Dutchman’s door- 
step. We had to be content with Senor 
Avila’s explanation as we sat in the car 
and watched one of these threshing floors 
in operation. 

“The farmer piles his wheat on this 
floor and then hitches his cows to a stone 
sledge and drives them ’round and ’round 
on that floor to thresh out the grain. The 
wind blows away the chaff, the straw is 
pitched off, and the wheat slides down to 
the little hollowed place in the center. 
Nearly every farmer has a floor like 
that.” 

Sometime I want to drive the cows 
around an Azorean threshing floor and 
help the farmer thresh his wheat. 

We drove past countless little square 
fields of from one to four or five acres, 
each tiny field bounded by a beautiful 
hedge of blue hydrangea bushes at least 
six feet tall, marking the great green 
hills off into a hop scotch pattern of 
tiny green squares. “How come so many 








bd Mempnle Dallas * Denver * Salt Lake City 


little fields, and why are they all fenced 


JIM WILSON STANDING BY 





A TEAM OF FAYAL OXEN 


corn behind him as_ he _ saboriously 
scratched the surface with his two cows 
and wooden pointed plow. But some day 
I want to loiter along the Azorean coun- 
tryside, visit with the man by the side of 
the road and help him cut his wheat and 
plant his potatoes. I.want to stop and 
drink water from his cool jug and dig my 
own bare toes into the soft ground be- 
hind the plow and yell at his cows the 
Portuguese for “Gee” and “Haw.” 

As we drove past the big stone houses 
of the Azorean farmers we noticed that 
the pretty senoritas—as well as the senor- 
itas not so pretty—were always looking 
out the upstairs windows, and usually 
waving at Jim as. we passed. “Why are 
they always upstairs?” we asked. 

“The downstairs is usually the barn, 
where the cows are kept,” answered our 


friendly conductor, “and the family lives , 


upstairs. This saves building two roofs. 
You notice that there is often an- elevated 
porch or shaded court where the folks sit 
and. rest. The barns are kept very 
clean.” ; 
Later in the afternoon, we climbed to 
the top of the green hill that soared al- 
most straight above the little town of 
Horta. There on the crest flapped six 
huge windmills, their thirty-foot sails un- 
furled and bulging like balloons in the gale 
that came up from the sea. We climbed 
the rickety stairs to the top of the stone 
tower and there, beside the two great 
stones that ground out yellow cornmeal 
all day long, sat the toothless, beaming 


miller. We asked him why the farmers — 


would laboriously carry their corn away 
up to the top of the hill and then labori-— 
ously carry the down like the noble | 
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BA agerigeliingiida hil 
_. give was, “Well, you see, the mill is up 
chere.” 
HE afternoon had developed such a 
delightful denouement of the island 


Reason enough, I grant. 


of Fayal, after our unfavorable impres- 
sions gleaned on the beach earlier in the 
day, that I was not one to tilt windmills 
with an honest miller. He represented 
keeps a country bowling- merrily along in 
spite of the Bowery beaches and strug- 
gling cities around the ragged edges. We 
may call the Azorean farmer backward, 
yes, but he can well challenge me or any 
other average American to live on his few 
hilly acres and support a family of hap- 
py, homest citizens as he is doing in his 
primitive way. 

Back om the beach the oxcarts were 
stil? creaking and groaning, the town 
pump was still besieged with the ragged 
multitudes from the end of town, the 
tired stevedores were still piling flour 
and cement and oil and fumber—and out 
in the harbor lay the “West Humhaw” 
with the American flag on her mast. It was 
our American home in the Azores. And, 
as a United States Shipping Board. vessel, 
this traveling home of ours was genuinely 
American, government owned, and a part 
of our great and growing merchant ma- 
rine. 

“Well, what do you think of that is- 
land as a market for American goods?” 
asked Captain Phillips as we climbed on 
board. As master of the “West Hum- 
haw,” owned by the United States Ship- 
ping Board and operated by the Ameri- 
ear West Africa Line, he was always 
pointing out to us passengers the many 
possibilities for the promotion and sale 
of American export goods. “You saw 
more American automobiles in Horta 
than all the foreign ones put together, 
didn’t you? We brought eight cars on 
this trip for Horta alone, and we’ve over 
three hundred on board. We carry all 
the gasoline to run ’em too, and to run 
all those little European cars besides. 


“You're from the Middle West,” contin- 
ued this enthusiastic sea captain who 
could answer all our questions on any 
subject from the fine points of naviga- 
tion to the life and times of the African 
natives, “and you saw the 35000 bags of 
flour we unloaded here today. That was 
probably made from wheat grown out in 
your country. We've got 12,000 more 
barrels on board for other ports, and one 
of these ships from this same line leaves 
America for the west coast of Africa ev- 
ery three weeks the year ‘round.” 


HEE was an example not only of an 
American agricultural product be- 


ing marketed in foreign lands, but also |- 


carried there in American ships. I went 
back to my cabin to figure out why it is 
better for American goods to be carried 
in American ships than, for instance, in 
British ships, rammaged through some 
Shipping Board literature that I had picked 
up in Washington and brought on board 
with me, and found that the total ocean 
freight bill of the United States is about 
six hundred million dollars and that of this 
the agricuftural exports alone amount to 
56 per cent of the total exports. Thus, 
the freight bill paid by the farmers of 
the country is enormous and a business 
item that may well be watched. 


It would seem wise to keep this im- 
mense business in American hands instead 
of carelessly turning it over to a foreign 
country. We would not turn over our 
interior transportation to England or 
Germany, our railroads and bus lines, and 
yet, before the Shipping Board began ef- 
fective operation of its fleet in 1920 that 
is about what we were doing with our 
€mormous exporting business for, prior 
to the war, American ships carried only 

9 per cent of our exports. When 
the war came along and these other coun- 
tries had to look after themselves we 
Were without shipping facilities. Ships 
were built and American resourcefulness 
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_ Same to the front, but recently the fol- 
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FLOOD DICKERS FOR A QUART OF MILK 


He would have been afraid to drink it, however, even if he could have gotten together with 
the vendor on the tariff. 


lowing observation appeared in an English 
marine journal :— 

“The impression prevails among shi 
ping men in France, Germany, and Ita 
that American flag competition in the 
Transatlantic trade will not last much 
longer because the ships will soon wear 
out and there does not seem to be any 
prospect of new ones being built to take 
their places.” 


Whether the United States Shipping: 


Board can claim all the credit or not, 
ocean freight rates have been lowered to 
the pre-war level since 1920, in spite of 
tLe fact that at that time the same rates 
were five times those of 1913. 


But all this has nothing to do with my 
trip around the world. Our journey in 
the “West Humhaw” to the Canary Is- 
lands and our visit there will be described 
next week. 


<i 





IT'S THIS WAY _—si| 
Answers to Questions on page 28 


UPERPHOSPHATE.” The name “acid 
phosphate” has been criticized because 
it may infer to some that the fertilizer 
has an acid effect on the soil, which, of course, 
is not the case. x 
2. Decidedly downward. Government figures 
indicate that the decline im this period has 
3. Ammonia gradually destroys cork, but has 
little effeet om rubber. 
4 Yeasts, the growth of which can be pre- 





vented by heating the honey to 160 degrees.. 


5. A plague-like disease of rodents trans- 
to man, also called “rabbit fever” 
and “deep fly fever.” 

6 It is too high in price. Nitrogen can be 
had at less cost in nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, calcium nitrate, or Leunasalpeter. 
If the meal is fed, it has both feed and fer- 
tilizer values. It is our cheapest protein feed. 


7. Each state maintains from 300 to 3,000 
correspondents who report to the state crop 
reporter. Im addition, 300,000 ¢orrespondents 
report directly to Washington. 

8 Tweénty-five thousand dollars, but it must 
not exceed 50 per cent of the appraised value 
of the land and 20 per cent ¥ the appraised 
value of the permanent i ents. 

9. There were 370,000 fewer dairy cows on 
January 1, 1927, than om January 1, 1926, but 
January 1, 1928, showed an imcrease of 130,000 
cows over the preceding year. The general 
tendency has been towards fewer but beneny 
cows, 

10. Two per cent of the people born im dif- 
ferent countries and living here in 180 may 
enter each year, according to the act of 1924, 
All countries are given a minimum quota of 100. 








FOR ONE THING. 
THEYRE MILD; 
AND WHATS MORE _ 





Laccerr & Myers Toracco Co. 


THEY SATISEY! 


MILD enough for anyone’s taste, 
milder in fact than most cigarettes 
and yet, they do what you’ve always 


wanted a cigarette to do— 
THEY SATISFY! 


CHESTERFIELD 


CIGARETTES 
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Mississippi 


IG HE 


Farmer of 
Dr LeGear *s Stock Powders 








Weat Point, Miss., Jan. 7, 1928. 
Dr. L. D. LeGear icine Co., 
St. Louis, 















Mr. Gable has only 16 cows but 
is a big factor in the 


- LeGear’s 
Stock Powders 


Dr 





Dr.L.D.LeGear, V.S., in Surgeon's Robe 
Graduate Ontario Veterinary College, 
1892, Veterinary practice for 36 years. 
try expert, author, lecturer and au- 
thority onailments of Stock and Poultry. 
-— GUARANTEE — 

**Get any Dr. LeGear product 
ur local dealer. Use it 


a 7d not sa 


empty container to 


ieteceeicas! 


Dr. LeGear’s Stoc 
is Beccat. 
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tisfied, return 
dealer 
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‘armers ing 
herds. Big breeders write in same way. 


—MINERAL-IZED— 
HOUSANDS upon thousands of. farmers, 
dairymen and stock raisers have used this 

old reliable prescription for the past 35 years. 
Get a pail or from your dealer today. 
If you do not find that your cows give more 
and richer milk and your horses and mules do 
better work, return the empty container to 
our dealer and he will refund your money. 
r. LeGear’s Stock Powders—Mineral-ized 
contains the proper minerals and ingredients 
needed in winter, which are lacking in winter 
feeds — TONICS to sharpen the appetite, aid 
digestion, purify the blood—LAXATIVES to 
correct bowel trouble— VER MIFUGES to 
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and he will refund your expel worms—MINERALS for bone and blood. 
money. 
For Poultry | For stock | WHITE DIARRHOEA-— Protect your 
yak ste feed Antjecptic Healing | chicks against this deadly disease which kills mil- 
Lice Powder Siock Powdere.” } lions. annually...Save. them with Dr. LeGear’s 
Pills Mineral-ied | Chick Diarrhoea Tablets. Geta can from your 
re | fie creer dealer. If not satisfied with results, your money 
Poultry Worm temper Remedy | Will be refunded. 

Cold Tablets p any dan —_ Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription-Mineral- 
Poultry Bowel Blister (Spavin ized, keeps hens healthy,vigorous and laying. Insures better 
fertility. Contains all the essential minerals for egg produc- 
Head Lice Antiseptic a tion, rich blood, bone tissues and feathers—tonics for blood, 
Ri on nerves and egg tioners for the digestive organs 
Sore Head Remedy | Colic R —laxatives for the bowels. Get a pail or pack phen oe 
R Eye Water dealer. Use all. If not entigted, your money will 7 — 
Roup Pills iment FREE? D™. LeGear’s Big Stock Book: "Care and Treat- 

Fly and Insect Fly ment of Stock and Poultry”"—-128 pages; 50 
Serew Worm Killer | trations. Ascientific treatise on diseases, westenen hen cove 

Garden insecticide of horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. Ask your 
Disinfectant free copy, or send us 10 cents to cover mailing. | 
Dr.L.D.LeGear Medicine Co.;St.Louis,Mo. 











YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 














Wheeling 





WHEELING 
Hand-Dipped 


METALWARE 


More and more farmers and their 
wives ize the superiority of the 
eeling process 
of dipping metal- 
ware by hand in 
’ pure molten zinc. 
Ask your dealer for 
bag frock 
' ails, Well and 

Water Pails, Tubs, Measures, 











eling 
OVENS 


For. All ’round 
Good Cooking 


The Wheeling Oven has the whole- 
hearted sree! of thousands of 
careful cooks—also of Good House- 
keeping Institute. Its results will 
delight you; such a uniform, reliable 
heat for baking and roasting; such 
economy of fuel! 

It heats quickly and cools slowly; is 
handy and durable and has many superior 
points not found in ovens of higher price. 

Ask your dealer to show you Wheeling 
evens; he has a variety of styles and sizes 
or can get them for you. Tell him you 
want the Wheeling Red Label on your 
oven—it identifies highest quality—not 
only on this but on many other necessities 
for farm and household use. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City 
Chattanooga, Richmond, Des Moines 


eel 




















TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK | 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


a 





Editors Urge Better Pay Days 


HE editors last week reported many 
farmers are finding to bring 


ways 
home the dollar. The Monroe (Ga.) Ad- 
vertiser opens with this about milk 
cows :— 


“That dairying is gaining a substantial place 
for itself in Monroe County is shown by the 
trucks which are now engaged in the trans- 
portation of milk to the market, by the 
profits of those who are engaged in the 
business and by the concern of other busi- 
ness men when some disease threatens the 
dairy cows.” 


There’s food for thought in a money- 
making report in The Elberton (Ga.) 
Star just at this time when farmers are 
being accused of increasing the cotton 
acreage. Here it is :— 


“Forty-five hundred dollars brought into the 
county from the last two monthly poultry 
sales; cream checks for these some two 
months over five thousand dollars; and just 
this week the first egg car ever attempted 
in Georgia got a good boost when it picked 
up over 100 cases of eggs in Elberton and 
left with local poultry raisers more than 
seven hundred dollars.” 


“Houston County hog sales’ are put- 
ting cash in the pockets of many farm- 
ers,” says The Dothan (Ala) Eagle. 
They heard about this codperation over in 
Randolph County and The Roanoke 
Leader echoed :— 

“In South Alabama much cash is being 
put in the farmers’ pockets by codperative 
hog sales. Why wouldn’t that go just as 
good in East Alabama?” 

To these facts about how farmers are 
getting more pay days, F. G. Stephens 
of The Southern Democrat (Oneonta, 
Ala.) adds :— 


“You can secure a loan on eggs now. You 
don’t have to raise cotton to get money.” 
The Hartwell (Ga.) Sun makes us 


homesick by saying, “This is certainly 
fine weather for the glorious old butter- 
milk,” and then tells how farmers there- 
abouts get another pay day :— 


“The farmers of Carroll County made $350,- 
000 extra last year by raising standard fiber 
cotton and obtaining the premium for it. 
Georgia cotton mills had to buy a half mil- 
lion bales of cotton outside of Georgia in 
1927 in order to get the desired staple. Fig- 
ures compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that 52.77 per cent 
of the cotton consumed in Georgia mills last 
year was of the fifteen-sixteenths of an inch 
fiber. The same report showed that only 16.2 
per cent of the total cotton produced in 
Georgia was of that staple.” 

The Savannah (Ga.) Press observes 
another way to corner the cash. It says 
this about attractive packing of fruits, 
vegetables, and other products for table 
use :—~ 

“It would add largely to the bank account 
of the farmer and plage Georgia products in 
places where they cannot now enter in com- 
petition with those who have learned the les- 
son of making their wares appeal to the eye 
as well as to the purse.” 

The Nashville (Ga.) Herald speaks for 
trees as a money crop. It says of Berrien 
County’s 246,343 acres of potential for- 
est land :— 

“If properly managed and protected from 
fires, this land will grow at least a cord of 
wood per acre and the value of this wood to- 
gether with the cost of the labor involved 
in bringing it to market would mean an an- 
nual revenue of at least $500,000 per year 
from labor and wood value.” 


The Sylvester (Ga.) Local reminds us 
that these chicken, cow, and hog money 
plants will have to be fed and that bought 
feed comes high. It comments :— 


“Corn is bread and meat, and poultry and 
milk and butter. The cornless farm is on 
all-fours with the grassless cow pasture, 
which means a farm or pasture in name only. 
Let us have an abundance of corn—corn in 
abundance not to sell but to feed livestock 
and poultry for which there is always a 
cash market.” 


We agree with Shakespeare that “All’s 
well that ends well,” and are willing to 
let The Waycross Georgian end the col- 
umn with this financial fact :— 

“We feel that real and permanent relief 
for agriculture lies in the scientific develop- 
ment of codperative marketing. The exam- 
ples of the California coéperatives, of the 
Canadian Wheat Pool, and of Danish codp- 
erative societies teach us that this is the 
best way out.” 
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A Sensational Offer! 
Only $1.00 and you get 
thefamous21-Jewel Studebaker 
Watch direct from factory. Bal. 
ance in easy hly pa: it 

Lowest prices ever named 
on similar quality. You save 
30% to 








DOWN 


21 JEWEL“Extra Thin 


The Insured Watch 


Ladies’ Bracelet Watches, Men's Strap Watches. 
Diamonds and Jewelry also sold on easy payments. 
This company is directed by the Studebaker Family 
of Bend, known throughout the world for 
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Studebaker Watch Co. 
Directed by the hor Posies thres- A 


WATCHERS —DIAMONDS— JEWELRY K 
Dept K997, Gouth Bend, Ind. ¢ 
Canadien Address: Windsor, Ont. 


Cy Watch totes cna Sertlctlare ot your's! down offer 


(7 } Pteene oepd ane Soweto Cotten Site. 























GENUINE PREMIUM 





STOCK KNIFE 


Made of high point 
carbon steel by ex- 
pert American cutlers 


8% inches long with 
8 inch polished clip 
point master blade. 
Sheep foot blade and 
carefully ground and 
honed surgical blade. 
Nickel silver shield and bol 
sters, brass lined. Choice of 
stag or fancy colored handle. 










Direct to you cuts middleman’s 
profit. Send no money—pay post- 
man $1 plus postage or send $1 and we mail knife post- 


paid. 
ECONOMY TRADING CO. 
Box 577, Ft. Worth, Texas 


SEND NO MONEY 








FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 





















The Progressive Farmer rs... L200 
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More Case threshers 
are sold every year 
than of any 
other three makes. 


This popularity 
is the result 
of nearly a century 
of development 
and refinement 
based upon years 
of wide experience. 


Good farmers 
and threshermen 
prefer the Case 
because it meets 
their requirements 
better than any 
other machine. 


Mail the coupon. 
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; 
1 J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. ! 
| Incorporated Established 1842 I 
1 Dept. Dai : 
Please send me a copy of “From Flail | 
I 
i 
3 
i 





Racine Wisconsin 


| to Freedom.” 





' Name.... 
G8 ERE SSE NEE ae oe coda ane em 


a ave@e........... Ria SSAA NSCS Ser HbR 
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100 to 
sf.) / 


_— PER HOUR! 



















AT COST OF 1-2c TO 2c PER ACRE 


The most amazing machine ever designed for 
insect control. Smashes all former costs and time 
Derformanee in dusting orchard or field crops. 
For Cotton, Tobacco, Cane, Etc. 
The Shunk Insecticide Duster provides the low- 
est cost, most effective means of dusting cotton 
for control of boll weevil, hoppers, etc. ually 
ffective for all field and orchard crops, such as 
apples, peaches, pecans, vineyards, potatoes, sug- 
&@r cane, forage, etc. Uses any insecticide dust. A 
Powerful fan driven by a 14 H.P. Continental 
motor distributes a cloud of dust over a swath 
ghth to one-quarter mile wide at each trip, 
Write for Catalog P-1. Sent Free. 
SHUNK MFG. CO., Bucyrus, Ohio 
Established 1854 


SHUNK 


INSECTICIDE DUSTER 


NEED EXTRA: MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
ones, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 








If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 


sho—hit ain’t deir brains whut’s spreadin’ 
out!! 





THE OTHER HALF 


Brown—“There’s tremendous will power be- 
hind everything he does.” 

Gray—“I shouldn’t have thought it to look 
at him.” 

Brown—“Ah! But 
wife!” 


DWIGHT L. MOODY’S SOLUTION 


The famous evangelist Dwight L. Moody 
combined a ‘passionate religious conviction 
with plain common sense. Once when a 
stupid man prayed so long there was danger 
of his ruining the whole meeting, Moody re- 
marked, “While Brother Jones goes on pray- 
ing, let us sing Hymn 167!” And the hymn 
was sung with gusto!—Wm. Lyon Phelps. 


5 AND 10, THAT’S RIGHT 


A new 5- and 10-cent store had been opened 
by a man named Cohen. A woman came in 
one day and selected a toy for which she 
handed the proprietor a dime. 

“Excuse, lady,” said Cohen, “but these toys 
are 15 cents.” 

“But I thought this was a 5- and 10-cent 
store,” protested the customer, 

“Vell, I leave it to you,” came the reply; 
“how much it is, 5 and 10 cents.”’ 


you haven’t seen his 


FAMILIARITY 

A certain golfer who is so completely ab- 
sorbed in his pastime that mere domestic 
matters have long ceased to trouble him, has 
a small son named William. 

One evening, upon returning from the coun- 
try club, his wife remarked: “William tells 
me he was caddying for you all afternoon.” 





“Is that so?” exclaimed the astonished 
man. “Welly now that you mention it, I | 
thought I had seen that boy before.” 


A SLICKER 


“Don’t you want to buy a bicycle to ride 
around your farm on?” asked the hardware 
clerk, as he wrapped up the nails. “They're 
cheap now. I can let you have a first-class 
one for $35.” 

“I'd rather put $35 in a cow,” replied the 
farmer. 

“But think,” persisted the clerk, “how fool- 
ish you’d look riding’ around on a cow.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the farmer, strok- 
ing his chin; “no more foolish, I guess, than 
I would milkin’ a bicycle.” 


COTTON 


An anonymous philosopher assays an essay 
on cotton from which we shall read certain 
uncensored lines: 

“Cotton is the overcoat of a seed that is 
planted and grown in the Southern States to 
keep the producer broke and the buyer crazy. ' 

“The price of cotton is determined in New 
York and goes up when you have sold and 
goes down when you have bought. A buyer 
was sent to New York to watch the cotton 
market and after a few days’ deliberation 
wired his firm: ‘Some think it will go up and 
some think it will go down. I do, too. What- 
ever you do will be wrong, act at once!” 

Cotton is planted in the spring, mortgaged 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS _ | 


By J. P. ALLEY — Soar a | 
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DAT Lil WHITE BoY;HE 
DON’ NEVUH KNOW HE 
LESSONS WEN HE LEAVE 
Fu ScHool -- HE JES’ 
TAKE HE TEACHER Some 
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Wen folks gits de big-haid one thing 








STAZE-BRITE 
Tey ae OF.) 


I — it preserves as it cleans 
as it polishes. 


2 — It keeps the finish of new 
cars permanently new. 


— It restores the color and 

> gloss to the dull finish 
of old cars. 

4—iIt develops 4 hard, 


glossy filmto which 
dust will not adhere. 


Plain Facts 
Yes! 


—but they are the basis on 
which we sell and guarantee 
STAZE-BRITE 
Your car is as new as it looks, STAZE-BRITE keeps your car looking 
young. Puts a protecting film on the finish of your new car.that keeps it 
permanently new; and on your old car, STAZE-BRITE brings back the 

original color and gloss—makes it new again. 

What more do you want? A can of STAZE- BRITE? All right —send 
us a dollar and the coupon. We guarantee you'll be satisfied or you'll get 
your money back without argument. 


THE STAZE - BRITE COMPANY 
Dept. 101,0 Arlington, Florida 


5 — It can be used on any 
part of your car with- 
out injury. 


6 — It is economical and 
easy to apply. 





----- USE THIS COUPON --------~; 


THE STAZE-BRITE COMPANY 

Dept. 101, Arlington, Florida 

O Here is $1. I want acan of STAZE-BRITE and instructions 
on how to use it. My car is painted shade. 


O I want to know more about STAZE-BRITE. 
O) I am interested in a good selling job. 





Name 








Address ; 











Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 






































ut a Pioneer Engine Sup- 
port around the Ford flywheel housing. 

No more trouble and expense from 
broken crankcase arms, e Pioneer 
Support hugs crankcase tightly; lessens 
vibration, squeaks and rattles; keeps 
nuts, screws and rivets from loosening. 
Prolongs life of engine, 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


$300 
Patented 
30, 1919, 


when you 





It’s color these days, that makes a 


garment stylish! With a fifteen-cent 
envelope of Diamond Dyes, you can 
make an old or faded waist smart as 
any on display. Keep all your clothes 
stylish—through the quick magic of 
home dyeing. 

Beautiful dyeing or perfectly gor- 

geous tinting is easy, if you'll only 
use original Diamond Dyes (true 
dyes). Brighten the house, too; ¢cur- 
tains, spreads, “ete, are Diamond 
dyed in an hour or less; right over 
other colors. 
FREE: Your druggist gives you the 
Diamond Dye Cyclopedia; valuable 
suggestions, easy directions, actual 
piece-goods color samples.” Or write 
for illustrated book Color Craft, 
postpaid from DIAMOND DYES, 
Dept. M16, Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip to TINT, or BoiltoDYE 











Pioneer 
Engvine 


Trade Mark Reg. 


TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 





























































































middles—works as fast as wheeled eo and walking tools and sells for far less. 
tool saves $5 to $15 per acre in mules and 


Saved the Cost of 
25 Extra Mules 


ment of this decade. 


More than 300 Fowlers are in use on the world’s largest cotton plantation (Scott, 
Miss.)—this tool is endorsed by Miss. 


by more than 80,000 farmers. 


Solves the Labor Problem 


I f expéttse for more mules and tenants, get our 
wong A an oy an eat This one tells how to cut the cost of feed; 


24-page illustrated farm manual 


how to save buying extra mules; how to work 25 to 4 acres per mule; how to cover 
8 acres a day in cultivating any row crop~how to beat grass jn 
overcome dry weather, 





Do you want a copy? 


“We expected to buy 25 mules but 
instead bought 25 Fowler Cultiva- 
tors,” say Bobo Bros., in telling of 
cost cutting methods on their Lyon, 
Miss., plantations. “Now we are 
using 100 more Fowlers.” 





The improved new Fowler saves 
mules, men and money; covers 8 
acres a day, one man and one mule; 
one trip to the row from “barring 
off” and “scraping” to “laying by”— 
cuts every weed the full width of ~~ 


feed alone. It is the greatest farm improve- 





A. & M. College experts, by bankers, and 





wet weather; how to 


Mail This Coupon 


And you will receive this valuable book in return 
mail, 
The new way to farm profits is yours for the asking. 
Shall we send it to you?—FREEF, 


Your name on the coupon below brings it. 













































THE HARRIMAN MFG. CO., 

P. O. Box 472, Harriman, Tenn. 

Yes, send me free a copy of “Farming for a Profit,” 
and full information on the new improved Fowler 
Cultivator. 

















upright business 


For Your Protection 


The Georgia Baby Chick Association has for its objects the foster- 
ing, promotion and improvement of the baby chick industry in Geor-- 
gia. Its members are pledged to honest, truthful advertising; honest, 
methods; honest production and sale of baby chicks 
~ represented. For your protection a vigilance committee of three 


is constantly on the watch to see that each member abides by the 
stringent code of ethics adepted by the association. 


As Good As Money Can Buy 


ousand miles away for quality chicks? Watch 
— seg loving contests and you will 
the country affords right 





Watch for this emblem 
here on bahy chick catalogs. 
Insist on the quality 


Write for Valuable Booklet ‘and List of Members 


Georgia Baby Chick Ass’n., 


OFFICE OF SEC’Y. 


BOX P.F, 


PELHAM, GA. 








STRAINS 
TANCRED, 


100% Live 
Anconas and Le 
Bd. and Wh. Roc 


8 SS nae ee eee 5.00 

ED? SHOE a Salk abulv:s ¥uenthupsdedeheeen tade aa.pee 12.00 

EEE SR ACR ats, CRIS tl LTR 10.00 
Order NOW, delivered when wanted. Reference: People’ s Banking Co. Free ‘Literature, Write 
GLASER HA TCHERIES, BOX 155-F, McCOMB, OHIO 


Pp gtepenacen 


$ 
Bik. Minorcas, S. C. and R. C. Reds 14.00 
cer Laced and White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons red 


laser's Pure Breeds 


WYCKOFF, OWENS, SHEPPARD, PAPE, HOLTERMAN, 
THOMPSON, AND TORM ROMLEN 




















PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN NOW 
HENS AND MALES 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. = ee oon. 


jon 
contests. ‘Geesinn a By special 








aT 
years, Winners at 20 ecg 
nrice peltetie free. I 





or and guarantee satisfac- 
Rapids, Mich. 


~on. Georce B. Ferris, Union, Grand 
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HALF PRICE 


The Poultry Outlook 
RESENT indications are that poul- 
try and egg prices will be better dur- 

ing the next 12 months than during the 
past year. 


And yet hatcheries have not 
experienced the early 
business they’ did a 
year ago. This con- 
dition is not confined 
to the South but is 
national. It would 
seem that now is the 
time to increase the 
size of the flock, or 
at least maintain the 
present flock. 

The practice of 
purchasing more chicks than brooder 
houses or equipment will care for proper- 
ly should be discouraged. It will be 
found more profitable, more eneourag- 
ing and better business to purchase a 
smaller number of chicks or else increase 
the facilities and equipment to properly 
care_for the larger number. Lack of 
equipment has caused much loss and many 
failures. 


Light Versus Heavy Breeds 


NE of- the most common inquiries 

to the writer is: “Would you ad- 
vise one to keep light breeds such as 
the Leghorns or heavy breeds such as 
Rocks, Reds, etc?” I believe that it is 
a matter of personal preference. Each 
class of birds has its advantages and 
disadvantages. At the Georgia Egg- 
laying Contest in 1927 the heavy breeds 
ate seven pounds more of feed that cost 
three cents a pound. In other words it 
cost 21 cents more to feed a heavy breed 
bird than her light breed competitor. The 
light breeds produced 29 more eggs than 
did the heavy breeds. The profit above 
feed cost was 90 cents more for the light 
breeds than for the heavy. On the other 
hand, if we had marketed the birds at 
the end of the year the heavy breeds 
would have brought almost enough more 
to make up for the difference. 

Where eggs are to be the main source 
of revenue and where white eggs bring 
more than browns, the light weight 
breeds will no doubt prove most profit- 
able. 


On the other hand where meat and eggs 
are both desired and in sections where 
heavy breed fryers and hens bring a 
premium over the light breeds, the heavy 
breeds will no doubt prove more profit- 
able. 

There seems to be a shortage of good 
brown eggs for hatching and in many 
sections brown eggs bring a worth while 
premium. These prices should encour- 
age the production of more brown egg 
producing stock. 

For real breeders there is a big field 
*‘n developing good flocks of dual purpose 
breeds. Little competition will be ex- 
perienced for sometime. The demand for 
real good stock, eggs and chicks from 
heavy breeds exceeds the supply. It is 
my belief that heavy breeds will gain in 
popularity because more farms should 
keep heavy breeds. 


Blood Spots in Eggs 
EVERAL subscribers have worried 
about finding blood spots in eggs. 
Blood spots are to be expected at this 
season of the year when birds are pro- 
ducing heavily. This spot is not caused 
by a disease or parasite but is simply a 
slight bleeding from the oviduct or 
from the membrane that surrounds the 
yolk before it drops into the oviduct. 
While the blod spot does not injure the 
egg for eating, consumers naturally ob-, 
ject to such eggs, and complain. Al 
market eggs should be candled at this 
season, and eggs having blood spots or 








rings used at home. By holding an egg 





~ 


before a bright light and twisting it 
slightly and quickly, so that contents 
will turn, a blood spot will be plainly 
visible. 

All Mash Milkless Ration 


ROFESSOR Leslie Card of the 

University of Illinois recommends 
the following all mash milkless ration, 
after much experimenting. While milk 
should be fed to baby chicks when it is 
available, the following ration will prove 
economical and efficient to use when milk 
is not available :— 

50 pounds ground yellow corn 

15 pounds wheat bran 

15 pounds wheat middlings 

19 pounds meat scraps 

1 pound table salt 

“This ration,” says Prof. Card, “is fed 

from hatching time to 12 weeks of age. 
For the next four weeks the meat scrap 
is reduced to 14 pounds and the corn 
increased to 55 pounds. At about 16 
weeks of age the meat scrap should be 
cut to 9 pounds with a corresponding in- 
crease in corn. Aft Illinois, chickens 
raised on this ration had access to green 
feed and oyster shell. From 18 weeks 
on they had one feeding a day of shelled 
corn.” 


_A CURE FOR BROODY HENS | 


HE quickest and easiest way I have 
found to discourage a broody hen is 

to place a basin of water sin the nest. 
My hens refuse to sit in water. I fol- 
lowed this plan last summer after all 
other means and methods failed and it 
worked like a charm. If my hens take 
to a different nest, I follow them with 
another basin of water. They never have 
attempted the third nest. 
MRS. MARY L. 

Clark County, Arkansas. 


| MOLASSES HAS EDGE ON | 
| CORN IN RATION —| 


(ANE molasses in the poultry ration 
possesses certain distinct advantages 
over corn, when substituted for that 
grain in quantities up to 10 per cent of 
the ration. This has been established 
by two years of experimental work in 
which the molasses replace corn on a 
pound-for-pound basis. “It has given 
equally good results in rations for start- 
ing and growing chickens, laying hens 
and fattening birds,” says Prof. A. R. 
Winter of the Ohio poultry department, 
in discussing the results of the tests. 

In a test with laying hens, those fed 
on a ration containing 5 per cent of 
molasses laid 16.93 per cent more eggs 
than a group fed with corn and no mo- 
lasses. At the same time the mortality 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
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BALLEW. 

















Baby Chicks, eges and pullets from flocks direct from 
225 to 328 egg lines with trapnested pedigreed ancestry. 
Everything preduced entirely on this farm. 

of our Select and Sovereign grades direct from breedets 
named and at least 2 year old hens. sr Grace from 
——.. Rucker, Tancred, or ate hae ron W. 


ge 


Orpingtons, Fishel w. 
bias Select $17. Postpaid, 100% alive. Free catalegue. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





hicks. se- 
lected stock with fine breed type 
and laying ability. Big Free. 

eT 


tells all about our chicks and our C0.D. 

plan of shipment. Write today. 

We also furnish 2 and 6 weeks old hicks. 
4. W. Ossege Hatohery, Dept. 25, Ottawa, 0. 














From 200 Egg Cockerels; an kine dates 

prices within reach of (all. Live 
Prompt Service. Liars deter FREE. 

DIXIE POULTRY rani Box 12. BRENHAM, 


» ee Te ae 


‘ The ‘Progressive Farmer 3 


In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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% nong them was only 5 per cent as com- 


Spared to 12.5 per cent among the hens 


which got’ no molasses. The test .was 
carried on during the fall and winter 
months. 

Growing chicks, at eight weeks of 
age, weighed 17.7 per cent more when 
fed a 5-per cent molasses ration, and 
suffered a mortality.of only 7.32 per cent 
as against 12.39 per cent for the chicks 
which received corn instead of molasses. 
When fed 10 per cent molasses the chicks 
weighed only 16.5 per cent more, but the 
mortality had.been reduced to 4.88 per 
cent. 

“The cane molasses ‘carries some Vita- 
mine B and furnishes carbohydrates in 
easily available form,” says Professor 
Winter. “The potassium salts in the 
product serve as a mild laxative. It is 
believed that the carbohydrates create 
a condition in the intestine unfavorable 
to the development of coccidiosis and 
other harmful bacteria. This theory is 
under investigation at the present time.” 





FOUND, 200 MASSEY’S GAR- | 
DEN BOOKS | 


OR two years our subscribers have 

been asking for Massey's Garden 
Book and we have been sending their 
money back because we thought the books 
were not to be had. 
Now, however, an 
old dusty box has 
been opened and 200 





copies have been 
found. We know 
they won’t go far 


but they will be dis- 
tributed to the first 
of our subscribers 
who-send in'the price 
PROF. W. F. MASSBY __5() cents. 





If you wish to get a copy, send your 
remittance immediately and the book will 
be sent by next mail. If orders are re- 
ceived after the supply is exhausted, the 
money will be returned to the sender. 
Fifty cents in stamps, coin, or postal 
money order will be accepted. 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE_ | 


ID Not Plant Flowers.—I used to 

make the mistake of not planting 
flowers. Now I know that flowers are as 
essential in making a home as a -vege- 
table garden. One helps build the body, 
the other the spirit. I shall never -neg- 
lect either again. F.C. 


Bought Low-grade Fertilizer.—One 
of my mistakes was using a low-grade 
fertilizer on my cotton, when I could 
have bought a high-grade fertilizer for 
about $5 more per ton. I have also lost 
money by dealing with unreliable adver- 
tisers. I think it should be a violation 
of the law for concerns to publish unre- 
liable advertisements in any publication. 


J. D 


Found Agent Unreliable.—I find the 
greatest mistake I have ever made is 
fooling with agents. They nearly always 
cheat me. The last one was a spectacle 
man. He seemed to be a nice man, but 
he is a perfect fraud. I advise everyone 
to go to a reliable optician and have 
his eyes examined. It will save your 
eyes, also money. b Ay Se « 2 





Neglected the Orchard:— We, like 
many other Southern farmers, have not 
Paid enough attention to the home or- 
chard. Our peaches were wormy be- 
Cause we did not spray. We have not 
Planted enough fig trees to furnish figs 
to can and preserve. MRS. J. E. P. 


Mites and Lice Killed Hen.—I set a 
hen on valuable eggs and not thinking 
about lice and mites, neglected to keep 
the nest examined. The day for the 
biddies to hatch I found the hen, . about 
two feet from the nest, dead, covered 
‘with mites, and the eggs cold. 

MRS. A, J. 


‘ 

















































Saves Millions for Motorists 


In twenty-eight years’ specialization in tire manu- 
facture and selling direct to regular service-giving 
tire dealers only, Firestone has built up the world’s 
greatest exclusive tire organization. With direct con- 
trol of raw material supplies middlemen’s profits are 
eliminated. Great economies are effected in the 
world’s largest and best equipped tire fabric mills 
and mammoth tire and tube plants, equipped through- 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 


machines. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





OLDFIELD 


out with special Firestone-designed, cost-saving 


Firestone pioneered the Balloon Tire and made it 
practical by Gum-Dipping. Firestone has also taken 
the lead in developing dependable secondary lines— 
Oldfield, Courier, and Airway—giving these tires ad- 
vantages in design, construction and quality which can 
be found nowhere else at such extremely low prices. 





—the tire de luxe; Gum-Dipped for —built according to Firestone —low price; carries Standard —@ good tire at a very low price; 
extra st: » stamina and mileage. long mileage principles. Manufacturers Warranty. designed for the light car. 








WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








RIVERSIDE g& 
CHICKS 


Pat. Of. 
Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 382,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. ©. D. if 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 
Riverside hery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 











Baby Chicks 
c.0.D. 


Wetaketherisk. 

Send only $1.00 

and pay postman 

the rest after you get 

‘chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by i . 

Send for Big Ca 

Our catalog shows many _ beautiful views. 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


KENTUCKY 














Production Bred 
Se BABY CHICKS 


Our Pedigree Production - Bred 

Chicks are Money Makers, because 

they are Quick Maturing and 
Heavy Layers. 

Champion Winter Production and Records 
up to 306 Eggs at Georgia National Egg 
Contest. 

S. C. White Leghorns; S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds; Barred Plymouth Rocks and Jersey 
Black Giants. 


Money Making Booklet Free. 


HARRIS HATCHERIES 
Box F, Pelham, Georgia 


JX, (HARRIS - 














Trap-Nested CHIX 


Means more eggs—More eggs more money. 
Don’t buy ordinary Leghorn Chix when we 
can furnish you Baby Chix from our TRAP- 
NESTED State Accredited layers for $15.00 a 
hundred. Write for circular. Tancred 324 egg 
male heads best pen. .% — order now. 


20% deposit, balance C. 
BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 
REDUCED PRICES 
White Leghorn Chicks 
OF QU. 


BREEDING 
For April, May, June. Tancred- 
Hanson Strains. 





Stock inspected, blood tested by N. C. Dept. Agri. 

Pedigreed Males from hens with records 200-306 sire 

our superior chicks. Write for catalog and prices. 
>. 


Don’t delay, do it now. 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 





ARISTOCRAT 


Dark Barred Rock hatching eggs, baby chicks, 

pullets and cockerels. Our prices are reason- 

able considering quality. rite for prices on 
your needs, 


SHADYSIDE FARM, Box 127, Ragland, Ala. 





Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 














WEEKS. Mlokan Gar 6 Si dad, 








ever made. Ask aboot oar yay 


guarantee 
100 Books . Prom: : 





CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS, Boz |8, Montrose, Mo- 
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2; 
» Prompt ship- 
Ga. 


; 1,00. $1.75; 
1.900. 











*| what editions you 
wish to use. 











Address Advertising Department, The 





Tom. 
$1.50; 












GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. 








WAKEFIELD FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
500, $1.25; 1000, $2.00; over 5,000 at $1.50. 








| FARMS.FOR SALE OR RENT | 





ALABAMA 





~ For Sale.—Five hundred sixty acres 
Macon County, near Has 
feet timber and t 
and timber separate. 





CENTRAL 
ALABAMA 


The home of watermelons, strawber- 
ries, pecans, peanuts, corn, vetch, 
soybeans. On the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, we have thou- 
sands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very low prices 
and on easy terms. Write for book- 
lets, lists, ete. 


ALABAMA 
FARMS 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms for Sale.—400 scres in south Covington coun- 
ty, Alabama, at $6 per acre. Four room house and 


pecan trees; 75 acres open; apring and river water 
wen Only $50 cash farmer. 
wenty « interest. 


-five years to pay five per cent 
L. Goodwyn, Attorney, sir Bet B Bullding. Mont- 


pawl, Ala. 


First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments absolutely guaranteed. 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 
a plants: $2, 1,000. Cabbage plants $1.50; de- 
Tomato plants 
























































he Progressive 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 
BERMUDA ONION PLANTS READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Crystal Wax or Wits ang — Yellows, 





postpaid: 100, ‘ , $1; crates 
<< either —y $4, Ae Sook point. 
nts 


rere to please you or money 

returne 

LYTLE PLANT FARMS 
Natalia, Texas 





3 
alg hi} 


500, 


L us for free seed 
Plant Company, Texarkana, 
——— 


J. H&J. , Reckingham, Ga.—Porto Ricag 
Potate plants, Sh s y- per 1,000, 


Government inspected Porto Rico planta, zz thou- 
sand, postpaid. “a EK. Tucker, Cullman, 


H 
z 














Inspected Perto Potato plants for = 1,000, 
$2; _ or more, a. 75; f.0.b. Baxley, Ga. H. B, 





‘i Creal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall 
got Porte Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 5,000 or more, 





Bred up vine and bunch Porto Rico Potato plants: 
oe 1,000; vered. P. A. Williams, Phil Camp- 

















bell, Ala. 

Red and yellow skin Porto Rico Potato plants, guar- 
anteed not mixed: $2, 1000, RB. L. “haylor. Rt. 2 
Alma, Ga. 

Potato plants, as they grow, $2 per 1,000. 
Place your order ys Cupp Plant Co., Re 1 1, Cull- 
man, Ala. 

Write for our prices on Temato plants and Sweet 
Potato plants. Vickers Plant Farms, Dept. P, Hat- 
tlesburg, 

Perto Rico Potato plants: $2 per 1,000; 5,000, OS: 
10,000 for wr Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Walker, Lenox, Gi 

ee Porto —_ Potato poms $2 per thousand; 

000 more: $1.75, —! f.o, cash with order. 


ny. Willard, Dougias, 
Perto Rican plants, 





ame efmepected: $2.25, 
1,000; delivered; $1.75 express collect. Remit by money 











FLORIDA 


In the Brighten L wales of Flerida general farming 
is a paying business. Citrus fruit combined with 
dairying, hogs, ultry and truck, 
come. One f farms of 
turns with little hired labor. 
in gm gh eeetoure’ climate. 
; excellent schools and idea] living 

justrated booklet to 























conditions. Write “tor free int 4 
Durkin-Ward-Naylor & Updike, Inc., Dept. A, Sebring, 
Florida. : é NI 
GEORGIA 
Homeseekers Wanted. Write us fer booklet about 
Southwest Georgia. Chamber of Commerce, Cairo, Ga. 
Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and supplies by mail. 
Rest work and service. P. O. Box 71, Birmingham, 
a. 
BULBS 
Dahiive. —30 bulbs. easorved, G1. 50 prepaid. FF. Put- 


nam, Black Mountain, 


large Gladiolus ame mene alike. 10 
e125. Catalog. Giadahlia Farms, Chicopee vane 








— wong oar beautiful large flowering Cannas, twelve 
nds, dollar Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, 
Ralivte Park, Calif. , 





KUDZU 
Kadzu.—The best pee hay plant 
ticher that can be grown 
Hampten, Ga. 
POTATO—TOMA TO—CABBAGE—ONION 
Buchanan's Cabbage plants, finest grown: 500, $1.75; 





and soil 
oo eck Gen 























1,000, $3.25; Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 

Yellow Bermudas: 1,000, 85c; 6,000, hye = Ba 
$14. Cabbage: 8,000, $8.75. " Southern Co., 
Seguin, Texas. 

C.0,4, frostproof Cabbage and Onion p Quick 
shipments. Atl er on 500, @5c; 1.006, i * Farmers 
Plant Co.. Tifton. Ga. 

Cabbage plants , $1.50. Tomato 
plants: 500, $1; "1.000" Pi ‘nis: postpaid. D. B. 
Kearley, Saeaeen Ala. 

Plants from best seed; Cabbage, Tomato: $1, 1,000. 
Onions: $135, 25, 1,000. Prompt shipments. Albert Har- 


rington, Thomasville, 

Porto Rico Potate plants, April-May shipment: $1.75 
thousand; 5,000 lots, $8. Tomate plants, §1 thousand. 
L L. Hughes, Coffee, Ga. 








MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 


plants for immediate shipment. Wake- 
fields: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; over 5,000 at 
$1.50. First class plants, full count, 


prompt shipments guaranteed. We are 
reliable, have your banker look us up. 
Our years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co. Alma, Ga. 








, 1,000; Collard 
$2; Bermuda Onion 


roof — Plants: i: 
. W.' Williams, Quitman, 


Frostp 
Tomato "$1: Ruby Ki 
Porto Rico Potato sit 75. 





V-BRAND Bi capil CABBAGE 


” Roots packed 

son. $125.1 ai, 
thousand. ; 

Fr; 1.000 $1.50;. postpaid. Postage collect: 


25 per t sand. 24-hour service. 


VICKERS PLANT FARMS 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


ee ti.50; ‘L000 fo 1,000 for $245. Br 


Fer eee ose pas 








$i. Georgia Plant Farm, Bax- 
fey Ga. Member’ Plant Growers Exchange. Onion Plante Reedy —Crvatal Wax, Denia Valencia, 
Frostproof bage : Tomato plants: Bermuda. $1, postpaid; large lots, express col- 
1, 1,000. b = $1. o> Potato 4 lect: Wax 75e; —_ 85c; Bermuda G5c. Largest To- 
2 1.000. Clark Plant Ce., le, Ga. mato a Place contracts now. 
50c weds 8 ty tieeptonsa, tor: $5 thou. € Se no Dutch ontgreet oe 
sand Ches- “ Farm Company . bage plants: 1,000; Bermuda Onions ‘omato ; 
SF ae » Box 340, Pler- (ollard $1; Ruby King Pepper 83; Forto, Rico, Potsto 
Prompt oy $1.75. Good ag = , Pent ship- 
ge a ag —" Plant hy Fielé grown Cabbage, Onion, ae Potato plants, 
paid: "100, SOc: 500, $1.50; 1.000, $2.30. "Expressed: 
Cabbage and early Tomato plants, > 100, 4c; 1,000, $2; 4,006, $7; 10,000, $15. Order today. Cat- 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; eailect: 1, _ ““Batis- slogue free. Farms, Albany, Ga. 
Sn wt eee ae tases nae Mss 
a ; . 715; . , e ‘ew Marglobe - 
Frostproof Tomate, Bermuda Onions, white mato plants, world’s greatest 1 tomato, blight 
and yellow, Onion plants. All varieties, $1 and disease resistant: 100, 50c; 500, $1.75; 1, $3; 
thousand, prompt shipment. Gysrantee Plant Co 10,000, $25. Immediate satisfaction guar- 
Ty Ty. Ga. anteed. Southern Plant Specialist, “A,” Dins- 
Nice green Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; ™ore. Fila. 
—, Large Margiebe Tometo plants, wilt resist- 
ant, : 100, $1, postpaid. Bonnie Plant Co., Union Genuine and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
Springs, Ala. $2, 1000; 5, $1.75 per 1,000. Cabbage =. 
€ lente for gulch | shipment. ae oe ee Se ee. 0 
per 1,000. Onions, $1.25 per 1,000. Good plants and Plum, soveanet Maltimee. Moree wallet fem 180). 
2 aes eee ee oe et 2 7 Sims Potato Plant Go, Pem- 
J broke, Ga. ‘ 
ma 4.000 Onion planta, Tallon, $3; Crvmal White 
Crate, 6,000 Onion plants, Yellow, $3; White Fine Plants Now.—Ficld grown, 50 to - 
Wax, $8.60; f.0.b. poimt. Remittance by mon- ties labeled separate, packed careful to arrive A. 3 
” : ‘ m Wakehold; Tematocs:’ Narliana, Besety, John. Baer, 
id: 100, ; ' , oo oo 
sana Grease sam, Tease ames: Pesala, Tee. Sone end, Dakine, ostontcy 300 Sie an, 0c 
Pevper, 100, postpaid 80c; collect: 1,000, $2.90. Thom- Ohion® Gryatal Wax and Bermuas postpaid: 100, Boe; 
200, 50c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; express, $1 thousand. 
Gate Plants.—Jersey Wakefield, $1.25 per thou- Sweet Pepper: Ruby King, Pimento and Hot, April 
sand; 65e; 100, 2c. Good plants, prompt service 15th, postpaid: 50, 80c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
You pay the postage/ True Plant Com- $2.56: express, $2 thousand. E. A. Godwin, nox, 


p= 
pany, Florala, Ala. G W. Clark. Georgia 








order. 8. E Hollis, Baxley, Ga. 

Guaranteed Pure Inspected Potate Ptants.—Particu- 
lars furnished. Leading varieties. Price $2.25 deliv- 
ered. James A. Chauncey, Screven, Ga. 

Porto Rico Totes —- oo beoked now; cash 
with order: $1.75 thousand 6,600 em, 91.98 gor 1,008 
W. IL. Johnson, Alma, . 

Certified Nancy Hall and Porto Rico 
April, June $2. per, 1,000; on: 5,080 an nd 


May, 
up, $1.75; delivered. W. H. Story, 











How far will your car 
go on a cupful of gas? 


BE poppe you put plenty of gasoline in the tank your car won't 
go very far. And your cotton won't get very far, either, 
unless you give it the quick-acting nitrogen it needs in growing. 

Side-dress your cotton with Chilean Nitrate of Soda, the quick- 
acting nitrogen fertilizer that does for your cotton what gas does 
for your car... gives it life...makes it go. 100 to 200 Ibs. after 
chopping returns its cost to you many times over. 

“I ased Soda up until last year, when I used a car of 


guano, leaving off Soda. I made 43 bales of cotton. The . 
year before I used Soda and made 53 bales of cotton. 


I lost something like a thousand dollars by not using 
Soda last year. ‘ 
Have already bought my Soda for this year, and have 
told my folks that I never intend to grow another stalk 
of cotton without Nitrate of Soda... . that’s how much’ 
I think of it.” 
M. B. HAMIL, 
Temple, Ga., R.F.D. 3. 
ake a tip from your 1927 State Cotton Champion. He used Soda. 
every other cotton champion last year, the year before, 
the year before that. It's Soda, not luck, that makes the real 
beat the weevil. Makes a strong, healthy crop and 


Free Fertilizer Book 
Our new 24-page illustrated book ‘“‘Low Cost Cotton’ tells how 
to make more money this year. It is free. Ask for Book No. 
or tear out this ad and mail it, with your mame and address. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU - 
Swe Belting, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Improved Porto Rico and Nancy = Potato oo 
government $2 t ten th 

$1.75. Satisfaction guarafiteed. Smith Bros. Plant Co., 
Barley, Ga. 








= Rico Potato Plants. ing orders 
y delivery. 1,000, $2.25; postpaid. 
17.50. Bonnie Plant Co., Union 
Springs, 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May 
delivery, $1.75 per th ten lots $16. 
Guarantee satisfaction or money back. J. L. Hughes, 
Rockingham, Ga. 











Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per t nd. 
Earliana and Stone Tomato, $1.50 per thousand. All 
plants delivered by prepaid parcel post. Write 8. J. 


Coffee, Ga. 


HUB OF AMERICA 
for 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
is 
APPLING COUNTY, GEORGIA 
It produces annually over 150,000,000 plants. 
We guarantee each package shipped to be 
inspected as to disease and standardized 
as to count, size, variety, texture and 
quality under supervision of a Govern- 
ment Inspector. 
Watch for the advertisements of the mem- 
bers of this Exchange. Send your orders 
to them and be safe. 
References: County Agent; 
State Bank. 
APPLING COUNTY PLANT GROWERS’ 
EXCHANGE 


BAXLEY, GEORGIA 
Pure improved, certified Porto Rico Potato plants, 
per 1, 75 


Padgett, 





Baxley 





moss packed, $2 000 ; ~ up. per thou- 
sand; 5, Aom and me delivery Bibb Plant Co., 
Number 3, Macon, 





mproved Porto ean Potato plants, April my — 
‘ue, $1.75 per five. th 
$. theusand. Full count, prompt chipaeat. 
J. R, rrison, Ga. 








Improved Porto Rican. Nancy Wall and Barly 3el- 
umph Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 er more, $1.75 
guaranteed. 





per 1,000. ce, satiéfaction 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Genuine Porto Bico Potato plants, govermment in- 
spected, $2 thousand; 5,000 - more, .7 thousand; 
f.0.b. shipping point. Order now. jen guar- 


anteed. G A. Carter, Rockingham , Ga. 


Certtfled pie] Rico Potato Soni: orders now com- 
ng for April and May shipping; 1,000, $2.25: 
$17.50, expr . Prompt shipments. Novelty 
“Co,, P. O. Box 545, Union m Springs, Al. 


Genuine oe Rican Potato planta, | government in- 
spected, 
thousand $8.75; = thousand $16.50. Count and ‘qual- 
ity insured. J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants; government inspected, 
proved plants. Good strong ants, guaranteed . a 

fl-May delivery. 1,000, 5,000 or more, $1.75 
sand f.o.b. Bristol Plant Co., Bristol; Ga. 


Pure Porto Rican Potatoe nts, government in- 
spected: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. id. 1,000, 82, 
express collect. Large quentitian, us for prices. 
Prompt shipment. Sumner Plant Co., Omega, Ga 























Porto Rican certified Potato plants. Will pass any 
inspection. April delivery: 1,000 lots $2; jd lots 
$1.75. Terms, cash with order. count gua’ 


Altemaha Plant Company, Wilson Baxiey, Mer. Bax- 


ley, Ga. 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato game. April —, = 
shipment: $2, 1,000; 5,000 Tomato 

$1.50, 1,000. If plants are not ae Dg 

arney Plant Co., Baxiey, 





them and get your money. 
Georgia. 


Genuine Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, from 
selected seed, govern Redfield 











ment inspected; 
Tomatoes: $2, 1,000. Special pete. large orders. 
count, prompt shipment.' J. M. Champers, Qui é 
Geprgia. i 
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POTATOES i CORN COTTON CROTALARIA 
plants ; and skin yams: $2.3, Buchanan’s Golden Protifie yellow For Sale.—Crotalaria seed, $1 per pound; 76,000 seed 
postpaid. Sonn B. dove” Fitzgerald, Ga. corn ever introdueed; peck $1.75. Buchanan's Pay- : pee pound. 8 3 pounds ‘plant | x one, . Castano ria returns 
P Potato plants. thousand, ; finest white corn grown; peck 3 post wice as ‘ogen a or c matter as 
| Geet = a booking at once paid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. HALF AND HALF COTTON and 3 to ¢ times 00 much as beagerweed. B. F. Wil- 
when wanted. Shipping begins de liamson, Gainesville, Fila. 


ha 
Write for soeaty proposition. Bullard Broth- 
Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 

“Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants: $2 a thousand; 
$1.75; cash. All guaranteed. Have shipped solid 
carload shipments ; largest anywhere. Member Plant 
Growers’ nge. Order from 

Pi 





us and be safe. Fos- 
on, Baxley, Ga. 










“Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, April, May and 
June delivery, $2 per thousand; over 5,000 at = 15. 


Improved Mosby’s Prolific.—Field selected from 
Long, t white 

right sized stalk, large double os = 2 
d. Peck 85e; bushel $2.65. 


tasseled. 


groun 
Mebane, N. C. 


N, 


right —— from 





White Dent, 
i June Corn, 25 


; 4 pounds 
Early Amber Sorghum. 


Corn, Sorghum ge aa -—Hastings Le ae Suy 


Mercantile Company, Enterprise, 


pounds $2.25. p 
Cattall Millet, $3. 25 


» $1 per 


Cash with order. 
Ala. 


i 





First class plants, full count, prompt sh uar- 
gateed. We are reliable. Have your banker took us 
gp. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, five thousand and up, 
$1.75 thousand, cash with order. Advise plac- 
jng orders now to get plants date wanted. arly va- 
rieties Cabbese and Tomatoes, March and April, $1 
thousand. 





Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 
“Mississippi certified Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
Hall, Yellow Yam, —— Yam, Yam 
Southern Queen, Gold Coin Potato plants: 500, $1. 30: 














1,000, $2.40; ———, Tomato plants: 100, 35 cents; 
500, 90 cents ; postpaid. b M. Denson, New 
Site, Miss 
ROSES 
“Buchanan's Dozen Roses.—3 each yellow, white, red 
and pink, $1.50 id. Catal free. Buch 8, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
$s Y 








state inspected, 
Alma, Ark. 





0., 


New Klondyke Strawberry —- 
$1.50 th d. Holt Strawb Cc 





Strawberry plants 


Missionary, Klondyke 
Write 


and as 
delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. 
lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, 





for prices on ng Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

wherry Plants.—The =. Mastodon. fe ber- 
oy eight months at J the year. 100, postpaid. 
Beautiful nt in colors free, deseri full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, 3 





TOMATOES 


Tomato Plants.—Earliana, John Baer, Imperial, Globe, 
Greater Baltimore: 500, $1; Le $1.50; postpaid. 
Richard Sehramm, East Palatka, Fila. 


Tifton’s sen Plants. “aiemat plants, stocky and 
. Varieties, Greater Baltimore, 
Bonnie Best, aargiove, Livingston Globe, Delaware 
Beauty and John Ba Postpaid: 250, $1; 500, $1.00; 
1,000, $2.50. Express collect. $1.50 thousand. Tifton 
Potato Co., Tifton, 











WUREERY STOCK 


and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Nursery, arene 25, Coneord, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Peca: als. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices vient. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees and Ornamentals.—Salesmen wanted in 
issippi, 





Fruit 
Concord 











SEEDS 


egg ye | authorities advise us 

difficult the difference between 
Otootan pe Black 5” -+ seeds and_ therefore 
substitution of — Ebony for 


are not Mable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 











BEANS 
Write Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 





Soybeans for sale. 
somville, N. C. 
“Taredo Soybeans, $2.50 bushel. 
Hackleburg, Ala. 

Soybeans; receivers and 7. So Write City Hay 
& Grain Company, Norfolk, Va 

No, 1 releaned Early Speckled Velvets, $1.10 bushel. 
C. H. Cooke, Sandersville, Ga. 

For Sale.—3,000 bushels 90-Day Velvet Beans, $1 
bushel, in 2% bushel sacks, f.0.b. Bartow, G Cc. 8. 
Bryant. 


~ Riley Yielding, 














For Sale.—Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 2% bushel 





bags, $3 each. Never had better seed. W. E. Cook, 
Byergreen, Ala. 
Recleaned Select Velvets.—Early Speckled $1.10; 


Osceola $1.50; pure Bunch $3. 
4. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Velvet Beans. —Extra choice Velvet Beans, 95-100% 
sound, $1. cash with order. Wrightsville 
Grain Co., Wrightsville, Ga. 


For Sale.—Velvet Beans; Eatty Speckled. Freight 
prepaid at P= in state; $1.50 per bushel. Double 
sacks, W. King, Luverne, Ala. 


Good 5 Velvet seed Beans, 
bag, freight paid your station. Cash 
Dixie Wholesale Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Mung Beans.—Two pounds plants half acre; for 75 
cents; 4 pounds for $1; postpaid; bushel $6. wr collect. 
Write Diamond Hill Farm, Level Tand, 8. 


90 Day Speckled Velvet Beans, selected for seed, 
12 pound bag f.0.b. shipping point, $2.25; cash with 
order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Recleaned, selected Mammoth Yellows and Tarheel 
Black Soybean seed at $1.85 per bushel f.0.b. Hert- 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 











$3 for two bushel 
with order, 














ford. Write ‘Hertford Hardware & Supply Co., Hert- 
ford, N. C. - 

Early Speckled Seed Velvets, $1.10 bushel; Osceola, 
$1.50 bushel: pure Bunch Velvets, $3 bushel. Prompt 


shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. Murphy & Palmer, 


Sandersville, Ga. 


"hn. day Speckled Velvet Beans: 1927 crop, extra 

; $3 for ome bushel bag, freight paid any station in 

Risbatse, Cash with order. Sessions Trading Com- 
Dany, Enterprise, Ala. 


CANE 
Buchanan's Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 
Hat produced two hundred gallons syrup to acre. 10 


Kisco $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
emphis, Tenn. 














oney Drip, 200 gallons syrup per acre, 10 pounds 
qt 75; postpaid. arly Amber feed cane, 100 pounds 
$3.50" f.o.b, atoning point; cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


“Early Auber Cane seed, 3%c pound; Red Top 3%c; 
Cranes 33 i. Honey Dew 5c pound; Japanese or Texas 
ine 6c. Sudan Grass 6c pound. All in 100 
pound No ote or over; half cent higher smaller lots. 
=o. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 














CHUFAS 
Chufas seed, good and d. .75 bush h 
With order. D. W. bh prego 
CORN 





a 
eamader’s Mosbys, $2 f.0.b. Cordova, Ala. G. L. 





<a Red Cob and Neal’s bre goed tip 
ped 
snd nubbed by hand: $2.40 per bushel; 4 bushel lots, 
bér bushel. Boyd B & Ross, Lgnnville, Tenn. 


is Hickory King. White 





pamprored Golden Dent, 
out $ Paymaster, nubbed, tipped, certified; bushel $2: 


lots, freight’ paid. Colma Seed Co., Niota, Tenn. 


COTTON 





Half and Hailf.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 


catur, Ala. 





Several tons good Half ae: $4, 100 pounds. 


Wilburn Young, Woodlawn, 





600 bushels Cook 10-10 cotton seed. 
Wri 


per bushel. 


recleaned, 


te Leslie King, Leighton, Ala. 


“1.35 





Cook’s 307-6 Wilt Resistant, 


cash with order, 


$4.50 100 is, 
Goff Mercantile Co., Ent exprias, Als. 





WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND 


BIG BOLL 
Graded; 40% lint; 
bushel. J. M. 


COTTON SEED 
98% germination; $1.25 


Simmons, Mountville, S. C. 





100 pounds. Paid 
singhem, Ala. 


2,000 bushels carefully ——y | ws = and Half; 
6. Young, 


Summerour 





$6, 
Bir- 





Cook’s 307-6 and ve sate Wit Resistant, 
ith order. Goff Merca 


$4.50 per 100 pounds, cash wi 


tile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 





Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earl 


bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint 
yan Pg for ——— Prices. 


Vandiver Seed 


cotton, 
nt, —— ee cotton. 
Company, 





Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 1 


more lint to acre for 5 years in Alabama = 
the best that exists from the breedece at $2.50. we 
tities cheaper. a free. Rhyne 


poun 
periment Station tests. 


Ala., and Pilai 


Leads ¢ 





Bains, bay 7 and Breeder of Cook 16-10 

17 bales on 11 acres; 1927 

grew 35 bales on : 3 acres; 1927 my tenants and I 
jority 


A. B. 
Cotton.—1926 I 
grew 203 bales on- 223 


experimental . tests. 
bags, f.o.b. . 


acres. Wins 


maj 
$2 per bushel in new 2% bushel 
Als. A. &. Bains, Oneonta, Ala. 





Buchanan's Half and 


grown northern edge cotton belt. M. ae Shen dee 
r 

earlier than cotton grown south. wry ¢ dollars 

= ton grown. 

000 pounds $4 


to acre than a 
pounds $23.75; 


Half © 


00 pounds $5.50; 500 
2.30: ton $85. Rodsed ‘by 





our twenty yea rs 
tree. 


Buchanan's, Memphis, eon 





Cook Improved early big boll five 
ister No. 588; stands at or near ¢ +t Aer 
at stations. ig years careful seed selection. 
see! best is alwa: he 
- i, Cand by Tayiend air blast eater. ‘ail faulty 
and under size seed eliminated. tion high. 
f.o.b. Auburn, 
order. 2% bushel bags. 


l only the 


Box 47, Auburn, Ala, 


E. 
(Pool your cotton.) 


Germi 
‘Als... 
Hudson, Rt. 


he top at all ex- 


cash = 


SUMMEROUR’S 


THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


IS STILL 


THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 


Every pound of SUMMEROUR’S Half 
and Half cotton seed is produced in 
Georgia, by the originators of this fa- 
mous cotton. BLOOD WILL TELL IN 
COTTON SEED JUST AS IN FOLKS 
OR STOCK. Sixteen years on the 
market and gaining in popularity ev- 
ery year! 


Don’t take a substitute! Be sure it’s 
SUMMEROUR’S purebred HALF AND 
HALF COTTON SEED—grown in Geor- 
gia—the original of which all others 
are imitations. Imitations or seed far 
removed from the original will not give 
you the BIG yields or the HIGH pro- 
portion of lint that you have reason to 
expect when you use SUMMEROUR’S 
HALF AND HALF. A dollar or two 
more for PUREBRED seed is the best 
investment that you can make. Write 
for booklet and price list to Dept. “B,” 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
(Successors to H. H. Summerour, 
Originator) 

Norcross, Georgia 





Notice!—My attention has been called to the fact 
that numerous concerns are taking advantage of the 
reputation of Piedmont P Big Boll 
cotton and offering so0- a pure 

prices. We ve known people 
ell for 10 years as first year from 


our farm. Play 
safe. Order direct from the It makes 
more to the nd more at the gin. 40% lint. 


land a 
Ahead at practically all experiment stations and way 
Won national prize for 
(30 bales on 10 
$1,000 and 


Kt wi a prize 
Earliest Hy boll cotton, easy to length, 
see = evenness of ve, # (one _ and better), 


brings 2 } cents more. is make auch 
more te - 100, > to ® bushels, $2.50 per 
bushel ; oto to $2.25: 50 or more, $2. Apply for 
prices on_carloa roads. ive literature sent on re- 
quest. Farm, Commerce, 
Ga. J. O, M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 








Te oO 





Winner of both 
FIRST and 
SECOND 
prizes ($1,000 
and $400) in 
the More and 
Better Cotton 


per acre 
contest con- 
ducted by Ga. 
State College 
of Agriculture 
in 1927. 





culture 
plant of 


000,000 acres 








els, $2.25; 50 
bushels 


Buy Direct From the Originator 


There has never been a cotton 
plant discovered which has con- 
tributed more to Southern agri- 
than has 


the parent 


Piedmont -Pedigreed 
Cleveland Big Boll, 


Over 10,- 
have been planted 


from seed which came from the 
progeny of this plant. 


Planting Time Is at Hand—Do Not Delay 


PRICES 


1 to 9 bushels, Ay! 10 to 49 bush- 
99 bushels, $2; 100 
bushel. 


we annem, Ste pee ts 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., 





For Highest Yields—FPlant 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 


BIG BOLL 





Remember, 
the higher the 
yield the lower 
the cost of 
production. 
Piedmont 


The development of Piedmont 
Pedigreed is not left to accident. 
Nor is it sold on its reputation 
alone. Constant watchfulness, 
years of experience in the suc- 
cessful growing of cotton, judg- 
ment, and science are ali com- 
bined in the maintenance and 
improvement of the wonderful 
qualities of this great variety. 


ORDER TODAY 
Do not delay if you would 
be sure of your seed before 
supply is exhausted. 








COMMERCE, GA: 














FLOWERS 


Buchanan’s Zinnias.—Finest 
separate colors, 75c postpaid. 


Tenn. 


Carpet Grass, ten cents id; om 
pounds. T. L, Barnett, hary 


as Grass. $16 hundred ; Mallictus $12. Other 
Li berts, Darlington, Als. 


o Grass ea. 5 pounds $2. Bermuda Grass 
seed, 5 pounds postpaid; cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Rocwae Ala. 

Buchanan's Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson grass and 
wild onion. Produces mere hay on good land than -~ 
hay known. 100 pounds $4.75; 500 pounds $22.50 
Buchanan's, Memphis, 


PEANUTS 
Spanish and Runner Peanuts, select stock 
for price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 
Small White Spanish Peanuts. 54%c pound; large 
Improved White Spanish 6%c; Runner or Hog Pea- 
nuts 4%c. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 
Seed Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned Alabama Runner, 
$5 per hundred pounds; Small White pooeees. $6 per 
hundred Arnold & Clio, Ala. 





Ten packets, ten 
Buchanan's, Memphis, 








no order under twenty 
la. 




















Write 





















variety, pound 
Cash with 
. Enterprise, Ala. 





Goff 





PEAS 
I buy and sell Cowpeas. ©. H. Vernon, Box 160%, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
For oe 0 bushels Mixed — Speckled Peas. 
$1.65 f.o Troy, Ala. Payton Nichols, Troy, Ala. 
For 7" —Brabham, Iron, Whippoorwill ie as 
mixed elvet Beans new 


75; $1.10. Fancy 
Bush Co., Richland, 
sound Mixed Peas, $1.15 bushel. Brabhams, 
Early Speckled rae Beans, $1.25 bushel. 
ghtsey, Brunson, 8. 


Ta 


Dwarf Essex, 5 ds $1; 
der. Goff Mercantile Co, be Cou SeeerEre. Ala. 
gre —— Rape.—Best forage crop 
for y pt 4 $1; +t pounds $1.75; post- 
paid a - free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pea- 
nuts, Chufas, Cotton Seed, ; all varieties. H. M. 
Franklin & Company, . Ga. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
$4. Both test 6% pure. 
factery. George Bowman, Concordia, "Kea 














Choice 
$3 bushel. 
P. Li 








postpaid; cash with or- 














Sweet Clover 
if not satis- 
nas. 





Fancy Brabhams $2.25; Clays $2; Mixed $1.75: 
cates winsty- day Velvets a 10; Bunch Velvets, with 

da Chufas $5. n in 2% we new bags. 
Bennett's 3 _ Wa 











yr 5 Sale.—Wilson Black Dike ats bushel : 
Brown Soybeans. Abruzzi Rye, 


Tainia $2 — 
Ms 30 bushel, future crop. recleaned, 
fine germination. a soseph E. ‘Holland, iord, Dela. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


Lellar’s Kodak Finishing 
om work and service. P. 
Ala. 








ong 1 = es by mail. 
, Birmingham, 





BABY — 





White Leghorns, Tancred strain: trapnested, pedi- 
greed chicks: $12.50, $15 up. wrrrite. for mating list. 
Douglas Farms, Cordova, Ala. 

Buchanan's Famous +9 Chicks. — Reds, 
White Leghorns: 25, $4.25; $8; 100, $15; 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’ an's, *Saempnis, Tenn. 


THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 

poultry book, and low prices. 

TAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 
Chicks—7%e_ up. 


Pay when you get them. 
Do lay. Finest quality guaranteed. 





‘poneald. 








C.0,.4. 
Bred to . 100% 
live delivery. Write Rex Poultry Company, Box 305, 

Clinton, Mo. 

~ Big Discount. —Quality “chicks. Heavy layers. Licht 
breeds $8. Heavy breeds $10 and up. 100% alive. 
Poultry book free. Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, 
Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
pA a vigorous, eed. Postar stock, ey 
elivery rant ostage prepai 
EORDELE HATCHERY 














Cocdete Ga. 
a ag Hatching caw and Cockerels.—Ten most 
popular breeds. ‘“Bred in Old Kentucky.”" Write the 
Cestified” Poultry Breeders’ Association, J. BE. Hum- 
phrey, Secretary, Lexington, Ky. 
“EGGBREED” CHICKS 


If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $14.00 for 100; 
$65.00 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100; 
$60.00 for 500. 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 
Since 1888 


High quality baby chicks from standard bred flocks 
that are disease free and excellent layers. Live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. We sell good chicks. Write for prices. 
a * M. Hatchery, Tifton, Ga. 








ipped in free brooders, no chilling. Barred Rocks. 
Reds, a Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $10; heavy 
mixed $9. epaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, 


Westphalia, we 


BOOTH CHICKS 7c UP 
Trapnested. Pedigreed Male and State Accredited 
Matings. Bred direct from our 200-318 egg official 
record layers. 12 varieties. Free catalog. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred a. Reds, $15 per 100. 
White as. $13 per 100. Assorted fdr negiions, 
$10 per 100, Prepaid, % delivery guaranteed. 
Srabebint Hatchery, kford, Tenn. 











THE KIND WE HATCH 

WE WOULD BUY 

From Strong, Vigorous, Free Range Flocks, 

Bred to Lay. Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, 

White Wyandottes, $15 per hundred. Tan- 

cred White Leghorns, $12 per hundred. 
J. C. HULL HATCHERIES 

3361 Summer Ave., Memphis, Tenn, 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 











You'll Like It 
Right From the Start 


Ra from the moment you first throw the 
clutch into gear, you'll like the cutting, 
handling and all-around performance of the 


John Deere 
High-Liftt Mower 


Its 21-point clutch insures instant 
starting of the knife in the heaviest 
hay. Its patented balanced drive gears 
deliver maximum power to the knife. 
Its carefully-fitted cutting parts, 
made of highest-grade materials, 
insure clean-cutting for a longer 
period with less repair expense. 


The simple field adjustments are 
easily and quickly made to keep the 


Uirive to we fer fepe Seller Wnsteating and fully deceribins the 
Mower. Address John 


TRADE MARK UALITY 


MADE 


ohn Deere in good cutting order. 

en repairs are necessary they 
can be easily made with ordinary 
tools right on the farm. 


Before you buy, see the John Deere. 
Get on the seat; operate the lift. 
Note the extreme simplicity of this 
machine. It’s a John Deere Quality 
product—your assurance of 
satisfaction. 


John Deere 
Illinois and ask for folder AM-735 


FAMO BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





and at Less 


Expense-By Train 
Make your journeys, long or short, in the 
clean,safe,comfortablecarsof American Rail- 
roads. Enjoy your trip without the worry of 
punctures, breakdowns, or trafficjams. Enjoy 
reading and smoking, and have the advan- 
tage of toilet and dining facilities en route. 

This and other great American Railroads oper- 
ate splendidly equipped trains on regular sched- 
ules between the big cities, towns and villages you 
want to reach. Remember that long automobile 
rides are fatiguing, most cars being crowded and 
uncomfortable. Use the steam railroads and leave 
your car at home for city or town driving. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 








“CAN I GET A PAY DAY FROM | Farmers’ Exchange 


MELONS >” 


(Concluded from page 16) 
to sit or stand for an instant on the mel- 
ons. Use only a wagon or truck that 
has ood springs and have the most care- 
ful driver to do the driving, because a 
little rough handling may mean the dif- 
ference between a good product and a 
poor one when the melons reach market. 

10. Only melons of approximately the 
same size should go in a car when ship- 
ping. 
should be made up of melons that do not 
go over 22 pounds weight nor under 20 
pounds. A melon weighing less than 18 
pounds should not be shipped, and us- 
ually should not be offered for sale on 
the local market. When selling locally, 
keep the different sizes separated and just 
as far as possible, offer for sale only the 
large, well-shaped melons. 

11. Whem shipping, the floor of the 
car should have a thick layer of pine 
straw, exceisior, or other suitable mate- 
rial. Sawdust or shavings will not serve 
the purpose. The sides and ends of the 
car should have heavy paper on them up 
to the height the melons are to go. 

12. When selling locally, guarantee ev- 
ery melon to be ripe and up to standard 
in quality, or another one in its place. 
This will make new business faster than 
any other method. I know of several 
growers who have adopted this method 
and have built up a strong demand for 
their melons, largely because they offer 
only high quality, large melons and guar- 
antee the quality, and if one ever falls 
below the high standard set, the customer 
is immediately given another melon. 

13. When selling retail in town or at 
roadside markets, sales may be increased 
by cutting one of the melons and letting 
folks see something as to quality. The 
appearance of a freshly cut, red, juicy, 
ripe melon, will make anybody’s mouth 
water—and hence often cause a person 
to buy when he otherwise wouldn’t. When 





‘this method is adopted, guarantee that 


any melon that may be bought will be 
equally as good as the cut melon. This 
is good business, even fhiough occasion- 
ally it may be necessary to replace a 
melon that does not quite come up to the 
high standard. 

14. If a roadside market is available, 
especially one where a great many peo- 
ple pass, it will pay to sell melons by the 
slice. Charge a dime, but give a good 
healthy slice. But do not offer melons 
that have been cut for more than a few 
hours. Keep the cut melon in a screen- 
ed place where a fly absolutely cannot 
touch it. Keep the place inviting, at- 
tractive, and clean. Many folks will 
come along who would like to have a 
slice who would not care to buy a whole 
melon; but a sufficient supply should be 
kept on hand to supply the would-be cus- 
tomers’ wants, whatever these may be. 

There are not many farms in the South 
where at least a few surplus watermelons 
can't be produced and marketed to ad- 
vantage. If you do not live in a section 
where melons are grown: for carlot ship- 
ment, these rules will help you in selling 
locally. Those growing on a large scale 
to ship to distant markets can make 
watermelons a still bigger-/“‘pay day” by 
carrying out some of these suggestions. 
Just remember that it is not enough to 
produce a high quality product. We must, 
after producing it, take every possible 
precaution to put it on the market in 
the best possible condition and in a way 
that will be most pleasing to the con- 
sumer. 


Editor’s Note.—Next week’s article in 
our series of “52 Pay Days for Southern 
Farmers” will discuss the possibilities of 
cantaloupes. As stated in the blurb at the 
beginning of this article, special emphasis 
will be laid on marketing. 


A car of 20-pound average melons* 


—_— 





BABY CHICKS 





—e 
“EGGLINE” QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Accredited—Certified—Pedigreed 


from the MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
—the largest accredited hatchery in the 
state—are the best chicks you can buy, 
In Quality, Price and Service, we offer 
you the best, and we keep your money at 
home where it will add to the general 
prosperity of your section. BUYING 

Us IS Goop BUSINESS FOR 
YOU. Order direct from this ad at the 
following popular prices: 


23 50 100 500 1,000 
sg Rock 


I. Reds, Ww. $4.25 $8.00 $15.00 $70.00 $135.00 
Wictetths 
W. Leghorns 


These prices for accredited chicks, true 
to breed, “Eggline” quality and 100% live 
delivery guaranteed. Sent C. O. D. on 
payment of $1. Free literature for the 
asking. 


4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 125.00 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Ala. 


(ALABAMA’S LEADING HATCHERY) 





Purebred Baby Chicks.—Highest quality, yet mod- ~ 
erate prices, Chicks c.o.d. to you, we stand the risk; 
turn them down on ~—— if not satisfied. Laurel 
Baby Chick Co., Rt. 1, Laurel, Miss. 





BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 


Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
ou write for our free feeding methods. 
y method will save one-third on feed 

cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 

chicks. This is a conservative statement. 

Write now and get this free. Wayne N, 

Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 





Hollywood White Leghorns from our breeders aver- 
aging over 180 eggs each their first year, 
we use. Live delivery guaranteed. Price $10 per 
Farm, Robertsdale, 


hundred. Orange Grove Poultry 
la. 





MADE-IN-CAROLINA CHICKS 

For April Delivery, Baby Chicks from our 

fine blood tested breeding stock as follows: 

AAA-AA grades Rocks, Reds, White and 

Silver Wyandottes, $16.00. A grades $14.00, 

AAA White Leghorns, $13.00. All hatched 

from large eggs, weighing 2 ounces up, 

Former prices $15.00 to $25.00. 

BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 

Statesville, N. C. 

Highest quality Tancred White Leghorn chicks from 
bred to lay, trapnested, pedigree stock. Real profit 
makers. Chicks: 100, $14; 500, $65; delivered. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Order now. Crestview Poultry 
Farm, Clanton, Ala. 








KING’S QUALITY CHICKS 
For April delivery: Leghorns, $12 per 100; 
$100, 1,000. Reds and Barred Rocks, $13.50 
per hundred. Immediate and 100% live 
delivery, postpaid. Order direct from this 
ad. 

KING’S POULTRY FARM 
Anniston, Ala. 





Electrically Hatched Chicks.—Purebred Single Comb 
White Leghorns from trapnested flock: $15 per hundred; 
$70 for 500. Select pen with. pedigreed males, We 

each. Live delivery guaranteed. Order now. Hateh 
Frank Holcombe, Oneonta, Ala. 


every week, 


LESTER’S 
HIGH QUALITY CHICKS 
From high producing, free range flocks, 
S. C. White Leg- S. C. Rhode Island 


horn, S. C. Brown Reds, Barred Ply- 
Anconas mouth Rocks 


Postage prepaid. 100% live delivery guar- 
anteed. Catalog on request. 


LESTER’S HATCHERY, ROME, GA. 





Baby Chicks,—3,500 every week. Eight weeks pul- 
lets, 2,000 now ready. Hanson and Wyckoff strains 
If it’s bigger, better laying Leghorns that you want, 
try Lukert’s Laying Leghorns. Official Alabama Con- 
test average, 251 eggs. Give us a trial. We can please 
you. Save you money. Free instructive catalogue 
tells how. Lukert Leghorn Farm, Salerno, Fla. 





WOODLAWN CHICKS 
HATCHED FROM CHOICEST FLOCKS 
NEW LOW PRICES 


Barred Rocks 

Rhode Island Reds 
White Rocks 

Buff Orpingtons 

Heavy Breeds Mixed 
White Wyandottes 
Silver Laced Wyandottes 
Black Minorcas 

Light Brahmas ......... i ee 
White Orpingtons 

Jersey Black Giants 
Anconas 

S. C. White Leghorns 

S. C. Brown Leghorns 
Light Breeds Mixed 


Shipped postpaid. 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed... Lower Prices jin Quantities. 
WE WILL HATCH YOUR EGGS 
WOODLAWN HATCHERIGE 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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BABY CHICKS 








- Blue Kibbon super quality chicks. Oldest hatchery 
» Georgia. Years experience. Thousands of satisfied 
qustomers. Better than ever, lower prices. Rocks, 
Beds, Orpingtons: 100, $14; , $62;. Mixed heavies: 
100, $11; 500, $50. Start right. None better. Write 
o@ wire. 100% arrival, prepaid. Blue Ribbon Hatch- 


, Atlanta, Ga. 





| LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc Hogs.—Pig rat isers, | lifters. 
Sweet Meadow Dairy 








Immune. 








It’s the blood that counts. Trail’s End high egg 

grain world famous White Leghorns, backed by 307 

blood and years of faithful ‘preeding, by the mas- 

. These fine chicks sell for no more 

chan chicks. and White 

Wrandotte chicks also. Write for prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Llewest Prices.—Genuine blood tested, accredited 
Triple Pay strain chicks. April 15th to May 15th de- 
livery, per 100: Leghorns, all colors, $10; Anconas, 
$10.50; Reds and Rocks, $11. Order for quick delivery 
direct from ad. per 100 less for chicks after May 
A 





50c 
100% live delivery, prepaid. Our catalog free, 





describing also the new certified breeds. Sanitary 
Hatchery, Box 100, Weimar, Texas. 
ANCONAS 





$7.50, 50; $14, 100; $65, 500; 
100% live delivery. Blair Egg 


Anconas.—$4, 25; 
#125, 1.000; postpaid, 
Farm, Wiggins, Miss. 

BRAHMAS 


Brahma’s eggs, $1.50. RB. Gibbs, Micaville, 


CORNISH 
Dark Cornish.—Eggs from high class, prize winning 
flock of Dark Cornish: $2.50, 15; postpaid. Garfield 
Beker, Shirley, Il. 








Light 
m ¢. 











GAMES 
Diack Breasted Red Games. 15 eggs $2, postpaid. 
w. J. Allen, Edna, Ala. 
HAMBURG 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 15 eggs $2; 
Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

Eggs, $1.25 — delivered parcel post. Mrs. Lela 
Gardner, Fayet Ala. 


Jersey Black “Sima Marcy 
to 11 pound hens. oe pay 
to introduce new bloo 











postpaid. 











strain. Eggs from 10 
15 for 15 eggs each year 
for 15; postpaid, 











Registered Derecs.- —All ages — sex; cholera im- 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. 8. Latta, Somer- 
ville, Tenn. 

Purebred Duroc pigs for sale. Some 8 weeks old, 
some 6 months old. Best stock from Alabama and Ten- 

. Write Electrical Repair and Service Co., 
2411 Ave, A, Birmingham, Ala. 
ESSEX 

Purebred registered big bone Black Essex. 

tion guaranteed. W. J rgeron, Sard 
oO. 1. C. 
ma A, Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 

Virgin 

O. 1. C.; registered; all sizes. Cash or credit, reason- 
able, Ferndale Stock Farms, Salem, Indiana 

POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland Chinas. W. D. Wilbanks, Ram- 











Satisfac- 

















Spotted 
hurst. Ga. 


Registered Poland Chinas, all ages; 
ae guaranteed. J. F. Jacks, 


Big Type Poland China pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
$12.50 to $20; pairs no kin; registration papers in your 
name. Send c.o.d. Jas, Nance, Rt. 4, Paris, Tenn. 

GUERNSEYS 
10 Guernsey: — heifer calves. Write L. Terwil- 
tiger, Wauwatosa 
Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, Son Lake, 
HEREFORDS 
Registered yearling Hereford bulls; accredited herd. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
JERSEYS 
Jerseys.—Heifers and bull calves. 
want. Pennock Plantation, Jupiter, 


Jerseydale Breeding Farm. me eX Jersey bulls, 
best bleod obtainable. Rt. Box 98, Birmingham, 





cholera immune. 
Stewart, Miss. 














; out of dams 
Miss. 














The kind you 
la. 
































Address Center- Land pout ‘varm. McKenzie, Tenn. Als. Petersen. 
b Whi Legh S. 1 ks f 
Single Comb hite ghorn hens and coc or English Shepherd 
y puppies, shipped on approval. H. 
sale._W. = Day, ee ve . W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
Brown Lagheens.<-Chsiee Sock and ages, F t German Police, English Shepherd, Collie puppies. 
— ol winners. Circular. J. B. Howser, Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 
Selected pure Hollywood-Tancred White Leghorn Hunting Hounds Cheap.—Dog —— Catalogue. 
pullets, 8 and 12 weeks old, 60c and 75e each for 25 Kaskaskennels, WS100, Herrick, Ill. 
or more. Calhoun Leghorn Farm, Oxford, Ala. Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care anc 
MINORCAS breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Single Comb Black Minorcas of prize winners. 15 Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
eggs $2.50; flock, $1.50. J. A. Barnes. Adamsville, 1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
Ala. 





Hatching eggs from America’s best mammoth Single 
Comb Black Minorcas, Pape’s $100 Triumph exhibi- 
tion strain; $2, 15. James Morrow, Eupora, 


: ORPINGTONS 





| MISCELLANEOUS | 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 








Buff Orpington eggs from my 10-pound = hens, 

$1.25 sitting. Andy Skelton, Paint Rock, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Parks’ purebred Barred Rocks; two sittings $2.50; 

postpaid. Lizzie Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 


Imperial Ringlet chicks, April Ist: $15, 100; eggs, 
$1.50 and $2.50 per 15. One Oak Farm, Boaz, Ala. 











For Sale.—Best quality Bee Hives and appliances. 
Prices reduced. Send for catalogue. The Stover 
Aplaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


FARM MACHINERY 








Save your land easy with Cook Ditcher-Terracer. 
Reduced price. Alonzo Turner, Hotel Princeton, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





Thompson's Ringlet Barred Rocks.—DHegs, breeding 
stock, and baby chicks. Mrs. BR. M. Rawlinson, Mill- 
brook, Ala. 





Aristocrat Barred Rock 

. Inquiries solicited. 
Blountsville, Ala. 
Thompson Imperial Ringlets (direct). Hatching exes 
from splendid matings, $2 per 15. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mrs. A. A. Jacobs, Chandler Springs, Ala. 
Dark Barred Rock com: state prize winning strain. 
Hens weigh from 7 to pounds, are thrifty and ex- 
peers, Siting 515 50. Mrs. Arthur Burch, 
88. 


eges for sale. +g 3 - 
James P. Alldredge, . 








____ KODAK FINISHING 


Films Developed. —Six pictures 25c. 
N. Little Rock, Ark, a 

Lollar’s Kodak Finishing “and supplies by mail. 
Best work and service. P. O. Box 71, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Reid Studios, 





Roll 
2c; prints 4c to 
mingham, > 


Free developing of roll films. High glossy prinw, 
Se to Se. eens & Co,., authorized Bastman agenu, 


Films Developed 10c.—Film packs develope: 
6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 








Purebred Rocks, ‘‘Aristocrats,’’ sired by Holterman’s 
best ege and show birds. We paid $15 for 15 exes; 


to you: 15 for $3; 30, $5; chicks: 25 for $5; 50 for 
$9.50; 100 for $18. Prepaid live delivery, W. C. 
Debter, Rt. 2, Cullman, la. 


~~ RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Purebred dark Reds; two sittings $2.50. Mrs. Leamer 
Patterson, Meridianville, Ala. 





Bir 





Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa, 

High Class Kodak 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


MOTORCYCLES 





Finishing.—Roll films developed 
White Co., Drawer 1112, 








Rhode Island eggs: 15, $1.50; from the best strains 
in Mississippi. Baby chicks: 25, $4. 8S. BR. Rogers, 
DeKalb, Miss. 


Single Comb Red eggs from proven high producers 
properly mated; good color; 15 eggs $1.25. R. S. 
Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 

Eggs from dark Single Comb Reds, 
eges per month, $1.25 sitting, delivered; 
7 hatch guaranteed. William Weaver, 











averaging 23 
$6 hundred. 
Brookwood, 





Purebred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds.—Breed- 
stock and hatching eggs; baby chicks; guaranteed 





a3 good as money can buy or money back. Dealey 
Gober, Delmar, Ala. 
2 will pay - to buy Nations’ quality Single Comb 











Eggs $2.50; chicks 20 cents. Special matings 
eK Few cockerels. A real breeding plant of 
better Reds. T. w. Nations, Elberton, Ga. 

Single Comb — Rhode Island eges from heavy laying 
females mated to pedigree hatched males. Beautiful 
type and color, $2.50, 15; $5.50, 50; $10 hundred: de- 
livered, Satisfactory hatch guaranteed. Chicks: $5.50, 

; $10.50, 50; $20 hundred; delivered. Joe R. Rob- 
erts, Colltnecitie, Ala. 
WYANDOTTES 

Purebred Silver Wyandotte eggs: 15, $1.50; also 
tockerels, Clay Caudle, Rt. 5, Marshville, N. C. 





DUCKS—GEESE 


Fawn Indian Runner duck eggs: $2, 13, or $12.50, 100. 
Maude Bishop, Rives, Tenn. 


PEA FOWL 
John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 
Bourt 
Gorin a eee turkey eggs, $4 for 10. J. W. Upchurch, 











Peafowl Wanted. 








Pure Bourbon Red turkey exes, $10 a dozen. R. E. 


Mitchell, Barnesville, Ga. 


“Pure rs Red turkey eggs; unrelated pens; $6 
n. Mrs. G. B. Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. 


Banks County Poultry Farm, Alto, Ga.—Pure White 
Holland and Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $5 dozen. 


“Sdmited number of sittings pure Bourbon Red turkey 
ges, 50 cents each. Mrs. Ben Skillman, Gallion, Ala. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White Faced Black Spanish and Lakenvelders; 15 
eces $2. J. W. Shelton, Letcher, Ala. 


























Used Motorcycle Bargains—All makes. Lowest prices. 











She Noticed 
a Suspicious [ight 


Ct An Advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


One night a farmer's wife liv- 
ing near Elmer, New Jersey, 
noticed a suspicious light near 
her home. She suspected 
chicken thieves. Going to her 
telephone, she called the oper- 
ator at Elmer. The operator 
notified a number of people at- 
tending a grange meeting there. 
A constable and posse went at 
once to the farm and caught the 
thief. He had nearly 3000 stolen 
chickens penned up near his 
place of residence. He was con- 
victed and sent to prison. 

The telephone serves the 
farmer in a thousand emer- 
gencies. Runs errands to town. 
Finds out when and where to 
sell at the best price. Brings 
the doctor in case of accident 
or sickness. Reaches the homes 
of relatives and friends. Pays 
for itself in money and con- 
venience many times over. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 
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AGENTS WANTED 








Shipped on approval. New easy a i. _—- 
cycle parts and supplies. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, TOBACCO 
“Largest M ‘ycle Deal the West,’’ Denver, 
on a —_—. = S ann ae oe } on os 
$1.25 king, pe free. ay 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Buy Direct from Manufacturers.—One barrel dishes; Tobacco.—Guaranteed, postpaid, ot red leaf. Juicy 
not less than 100 pieces; contains not less than 12 chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds Smoking 


cups, saucers, all sizes plates, oatmeals, sugar, cream- 
er, platter, sauce dishes, etc., \. Factory imper- 
fections. Same on decorated $9. Barrels unlimited. 


Shipped from 
United China, 


If freight is over $1 we pay difference. 
our warehouses, Boston or New York. 
88. 








$2.75. 
20c. Homer Prince, Agent, ron, Tenn. 

Tobaceo Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow juicy red 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.65; 10, $3. Best smoking, 
20 cents pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 



































Inc., Dept. C, Boston, 
PATENTS | HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 
Inventions commercialized. Patented or - tented 
a Soe Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis 2aen-Wasted.—We sey sour saileend ‘Sate to Noath- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg.. you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Patents.—Time counts in applying oe - gt Tenn. 
risk delay in protecting your leas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘How AGENTS WANTED 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and “‘Record of Invention’ form. 
No charge for a - ae to nggeee Ae i 
munications strictly confidential. rompt, careful, ef- Trees 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- a. for, Bale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
ent Attorney, 77-W_ Security Bank Building, (directly ; 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, Cc. _° Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
~~ and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
PRINTING Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
100 Envelopes 35c. Journal, Goin, Tenn. We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 


nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 





Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. rite. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


We pay $48 a week, 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. 
Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, W: 


furnish auto and expenses to 
Buss- Beach 
8. 





SYRUP 


Syrup. —New crop, 100% pure delicious Sugar ar Cane. 





Best grade. 35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 
TOBACCO 





Leaf Tobacco.—Good sweet chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 
10, $2. Smoking, 5 pounds 90c; 10, $1.50. United 
Furmers, Mayfield, Ky. 

Ra Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 

ng, 5 pounds . Pay when received. Pipe free. 
C8, Paducah, Ky. 





Farmers Union, 





Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses. $2.98. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana. 


Big profits; steady income, 








our line food products, 


toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 


patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 











reereey Black Giants, Barred Rock eggs: also Nar- sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
~ gg turkey eggs. Mrs. Marsh Henshaw, Hen- TOBACCO 701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Hatchi Sy ey pent Three years old. 10 pound packages. Agents.—Make $25-$100 weekly selling Comet Spray- 
son's hy = pane eee SS ae are gel ge 
Japanese Bantan 5 ‘ 7 4 1; plus postage. Pay when receive years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnst hio 
” raiedatied au Mite se toeadamcsas aes FARMERS UNION, ASKIN, KY. Bor C6. sw Ye 

Best fe mild and sweet; ten pounds picked Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
POULTRY SUPPLIES chewing, "$2.60; own products, Toilet Articles, Household Special- 








oer iN, 1 Beceve, Incubator a5; No. 3 Gitto 
. . ——_ 
Pred Childers. . “4 





Samson, 


nellow ‘smoking, $1.50; you 
satisfa 


c= 
0. D. — Post, vMaartin, 
, cashier ; 


tion. Tenn. iedesemes: 
Martin Bank, Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 








your 
‘ties, 500% _ profit. 


tional “Selentife Laneratorien, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 
Virginia. 





Agents.—We atart you in business and help you suc 

ceed. No capital or Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Agents $240 month. Sell finest line silk Hosiery 
you ever saw. We furnish auto. Free silk Hosiery 
for your own use. Write today for samples and state 
size of hose worn. Betterknit Textile Co., Sitk 1637, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. Sell finest line 
silk Hosiery. Beats store prices. Guaranteed to wear 
6 months or replaced. Start on credit, Auto furnish- 
ed. Write for samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 
5437, Greenfield, Ohio. 

Make $50 to $75 a week. 
Sell Mason's all-leather Shoes, amazingly low prices 
85 styles—men's, women’s, children’s. No experience 
needed. Big outfit free. _ neon Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. 
614, Chippewa Falls, 











Everyone needs Shoes 





Make steady money = housewives free premiums. 
Representatives with us over 25 years. New plan with 
400 grocery products, Laudermilk made $25 one ‘order, 
Strong $32 in day, Richardson $75 week. Write Great 
Hastern Coffee & Tea Co., Dept. D-1281, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Live Wire Agents Wanted.—Something new. Abso- 
lutely the greatest rat exterminator of the age. Twenty 
to thirty rats caught in each trap. Agents making $25 
per day. You double your money on every sale. Send 
$2 for sample, prepaid, and agents’ contract. Cham- 
pion Trap Co., 942 E. 7th St.. Ada, Okla. 


Agents.—-$13.80 daily inadvance (sworn proof), in- 
ducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year 
No capital or experience required. Your pay daily. 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. We 
supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free, 
Milton Mathews, Park 2907, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$240 month. Dri-Klean-it makes any car 
Removes mud, grease, tar, road oil all 

No soap or water used. Cleans any 
ear for 10¢c. Wonderful seller. Big opportunity to 
make $5,000 year. Write for demonstrating sample. 
American Accessories Co., Desk 2237, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
eral distribtors make big money; $3,000 yearly and Ae 
No capital or experience needled; guaranteed sales 
sold goods may be returned. We furnish you ‘with 
sample case, license and free samples for customers. 
Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. 
Federal Pure Food Co., R2307 Archer, Chicago. 


Agents.—Fixit Rubber Repair is the wonder of the 
age. It is semi-liquid, chemically prepared pure up 
river Para rubber. Applied cold, without heat or tools, 
it quickly vulcanizes itself to tube or casing. Repairs 
punctures or blowouts. Agents make big money—hest 
Auto owners, garages, service stations, 

owners will welcome the opportunity of saving 
800% on tire repairs and of increasing mileage of their 
tubes and cas . Send $1 for — = sample or 
write for free particulars. Marque Rubber Co.. 
%325Y Wolfram St., Chicago. 
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look like new. 
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to the farm-house 


WENTY-SIX YEARS AGO this month—when this nation- 
wide retail business was founded by Mr. J. C. Penney— 

a trip to town meant starting before daylight and arriving 
back home after dark. In countless instances, the distance was 


too great for even the long day’s trip. 


Today the automobile and good roads 
have changed it into a pleasure spin of 
a few hours. Gone are the incon- 
veniences of shopping of yesteryears. 
Gone with the Indian, the scythe, the 
square piano and the bad roads. 


The radio, the automobile and the 
newspaper are fast making the City and 
Country one—not only in space, but in 
needs and desires. ‘Today the family in 
the farmhouse demand the same up-to- 
the-minute styles, the same variety to 
choose from, the same quality and sav- 
ings, the same advantages of personal 
selection as their City Cousins, 


The J. C. Penney Company Depart- 
ment Stores, located in nearly 1,000 


cities and towns over the United States, are supplying this 
demand in a most satisfactory way. Fast trains thundering 


Our Spring Store News Catalog 
Is Filled with Such Economies as 
Are Seldom Found. Write for 
Your Copy. 





é 





These Examples of Thrift 


—assure Quality-Value in all 
J. C. Penney Company Stores. 
Marathon Hats Waverly Caps 
$1. 


—for men. Our feature For Men, at 
For Boys, at 


Jaciel—Exquisite Toiletries 
For refined and particular women, exclusive with our 
19c to 98c 
Two of Our Famous Footwear Values 

4702—Women’s_ Four-But- 734—Men’s Gun Metal or 
ton Patent or Kid Low Tan Oxfords, solid leath- 

Shoes, at er sole, at 

Millinery Modes of the Moment 

Chic Hats for Women $2.98, $3.98, $4.98 


Our May White Goods Presentation 


Splendid values at our Thrifty Low Prices. 


Table Linens, Sheets, Pillow Cases, Spreads and meet 








A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- 


JUPENNEYCO 


‘quality—always at a saving”’ 


across a continent, carry the styles of New York and the best 
manufactured goods of the World’s markets to the Main’ 
Streets of the Nation, placing them in our Stores within easy 
reach of the most remote homes. 


Drive to the nearest town where there) 
is a J. C. Penney Company Store and) 
see for yourself if we cannot save you) 
money on Dry Goods, Clothing, Furs) 
nishings and Shoes—everything needed > 
by man, woman and child. 


Purchases in carload lots and by the’ 
thousands of dozen for our many 
Stores enable us to give you prices 
that save you money. Look at the® 
quality of our goods, too, for it is@ 
Quality alone that determines whether @ 
the price is economical. 


“Millions of Customers and All of} 
Them Friends” isn’t merely a slogan in} 
our Stores, it’s the result of 26 years) 
of giving helpful, conscientious Serv=) 
ice. We shall strive to be increasingly" 


worthy of your confidence. Make our Store your headquars) 
ters when in town. 4 


Men Under 35 Years, Experienced 
in Selling Our Lines Are Wanted 
to Train for Co-partner Store 
Managers. Write for Details. 


For Address of Our Store Nearest You—-Address Home Offices: 330 West 34th Street, New 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


: 
+ 


New Hampshire 2 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

No. Carolina 

No. Dakota 

Ohis 

Oklahoma 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 25 
Nebraska 21 
Nevada 


9 
40 
44 

6 
26 


York City—954 Stores in 46 States— 


| 


Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia ' 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
So. Carolina 
So. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
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